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The  toboggan  sailed  along  like  a  bird,  and  as  Dick  clung  skillfully  to  the  handles  it  leaped 

across  the  ditch  toward  the  ice  of  the  lake  below.  In  the  fraction  of  the  second 

that  it  took  to  pass,  Dick  saw  a  fearful  sight! 
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DARING  SPORT  ON  THE  MOUNTAIN  SIDE 


By  FRANK 

CHAPTER  I. 

A  BLIZZARD  HITS  MERRIVALE. 

“Gee!  but  that  snow  is  coming  down  by  bucketfuls  in¬ 
stead  of  snowflakes !”  cried  Sam  Thorpe  to  Dick  Dare- 
some,  his  roommate,  as  the  lad  rushed  in  covered  with  a 
veritable  white  bear  rug  of  flakes. 

“The  last  storm  of  the  year,  Sam,”  replied  his  friend. 
“I  guess  we’ll  have  to  get  our  last  sport  in  the  coasting  line.” 

“Yes,  that’s  true,”  said  Sam.  “But,  Dick,  if  it  keeps 
on  this  way  we’ll  have  to  bore  tunnels  through  the  snow 
and  keep  on  underneath  instead  of  coasting  on  top !” 

Dick  smiled  happily. 

“Anything  for  excitement,  Ram,  because  this  academy 
ha=  been  as  quiet  as  a  kindergarten  all  week.  Tsn’t  it 
nearly  time  for  supper?” 

Sam  nodded  and  peered  out  of  the  window  into  the  misty 
downfall  of  flakes,  which  were  gray  from  the  twilight. 

“Yes,  but  we’ll  need  an  airship  to  get  over  to  the  dining- 
hall  if  it  keeps  up  at  this  rate.  You’ve  been  in  here  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  you  don’t  realize  how  deep  the  snow 
is,”  said  Sam. 

“Well,  T’m  not  going  to  take  chances  on  having  to  eat 
fried  arithmetic  books  and  boiled  history  books  here  in  my 
room.  T’m  going  to  beat  it  for  the  dining-hall,  and  waif 
there.  HI  bo  -ore  not  to  starve  to  death,  anyway.” 

frj(  k  reached  for  his  cap,  and  swinging  into  his  heavy 
c  learning  an  overcoat,  he  started  downataire. 


FORREST 


“I’m  with  you  too,  Dick!”  yelled  Sam.  “I  just  came 
from  the  gymnasium,  and  I’m  starved.” 

The  two  lads  darted  forth  into  the  blinding  downfall  of 
snow,  and  Dick  was  indeed  surprised.  It  was  one  of  those 
wet,  sticky  snows  which  come  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
blown  off  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 

“Say,  this  beats  the  Mirror  Maze  all  hollow!”  laughed 
Dick  as  he  stumbled  along  in  bewilderment.  They  could 
not  see  where  they  were  going,  and  instead  -of  heading  for 
the  dining-hall  they  wandered  around  in  a  little  curve 
which  sent  them  straight  in  the  direction  of  the  deep  ravine 
back  of  the  academy.  • 

Not  learning  of  their  mistake,  for  they  plodded  stoutly 
on  in  the  very  face  of  the  cutting  breeze  of  old  Boreas,  the 
boys  came  nearer  and  nearer  the  woods  which  covered  this 

ravine. 

Bump!  bang! 

Dick  Daresome  Had  taken  a  header  and  landed  with  a 
thud  and  a  thump  on  some  hard  substance. 

“^ell,  of  all  things!”  he  cried.  “What  hill  can  this 
be?  Our  campus  must  bo  warped  by  the  cold!” 

He  felt  about  him  and  his  hand  came  in  contact  with 
two  thick  trees  growing  closely  together.  He  remembered 
this  freak  of  nature,  for  these  twin  trees  grew  down  in  the 
hollow. 

“Sam,  we’ve  got  ’way  back  of  the  academy  in  this  storm, 
and  are  down  in  the  hollow!”  he  cried. 

“Blamyd  if  wo  aren’t!”  exoluimed  Ham,  catching  him- 
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..dr  ju.  (  in  time  to  prevent  a  terrific  bump  over  the  slope. 

“Bet’s  hike  the  other  way,  and  then  we’ll  be  sure  of  getting 
it  right.” 

I  hi.  they  did,  and  in  a  little  while,  after  stumbling  and 
r,dln5  around  in  different  directions,  they  reached  the 
(lining-hall  The  other  boys  were  beginning  to  straggle  in. 
hey  had  all  had  nearly  as  much  difficulty  in  finding 

"‘,.ha  m  the  bhndin«  blizzard,  and  they  laughed  heartily 
as  Coey  compared  notes  on  their  mishaps. 

“Sam,  this  is  Frida)-,  isn’t  it?”  asked  Dick. 

as’  u°'ess 've  S°t  so  badly  lost  that  we  wandered  into 
a  different  day  of  the  week.” 

I  hen  I’ve  a  scheme  for  to-morrow,”  said  Dick.  “It’s 

a  o  iday,  and  we  ought  to  celebrate  it  fittingly.  Don’t  you 
think  so?”  J 

\es,  provided  we  don’t  have  too  many  fits—they’re  bad 
or  the  heal.h,  you  know,”  said  Skinniman  Perkins,  who 
had  popped  down  at  the  table,  after  staking  several  coatings 
of  snow  off  his  broad  shoulders  and  back 

„  <<Wow’  see  be,re>  biS  said  Dick  with  twinkling  eyes, 
am  more  of  that  awful  joke  game  and  we  will  drive  you 
out  into  the  snow  to  starve!  But  I’ve  a  plan  to  take  ad 
vantage  of  this  snow  and  have  some  great  sport.” 

What  is  it?”  asked  Sam. 

“We  can’t  do  any  snowshoeing,  because  there’s  no  sort 
of  crust,  said  Alan  Brownson,  one  of  the  crowd  at  the 
table,  for  by  this  time  they  had  all  come  in. 

“And  the  ice  on  the  river  is  entirely  too  thin  to  risk 

anv  gating.  There’s  nothing  else  that  I  can  think  of,” 
said  Skinniman. 

“We]]>  there  1S  something  else,”  said  Dick.  “How  about 
some  coasting?” 

The  others  looked  animated  at  once 
“Great!”  said  Sam. 

i  “.Bu-„Dl0v’’’Said  A,an’  “the  onl-v  P,ace  near  U8  is  Bar- 
ow  s  hill,  which  is  right  near  Belleville  Academy.  You 

know  those  fellows  are  just  waiting  for  a  chance  to  do 

wholesale  slaughter  to  us.  We  can’t  possibly  get  all  our 

crowd  to  go  over  there,  and  consequently  thev  would  simply 

w,pe  up  the  ground  with  us  by  force  of  numbers !”  P  } 

Thats  so  ”  said  Dick.  “I  tad  forgotten.  We’re  not 

let  B  ’  k  *  'l1'0’8  n.°  l1se  of  0l1r  going  over  there  just  to 
iet  them  have  the  trick  on  ns.” 

Skinniman  looked  up  with  a  smile. 

.  “S*V’  1  k"ow  the  8tunt*  fellows !”  he  cried,  hitting  the 
table  with  a  bang  which  made  the  dishes  leap  up  as  if  they 

were  trying  to  play  leapfrog  with  each  other 

Speak,  old  sport,  or  forever  hold  your  peace,”  said  Dick 
m  a  deep  voice. 

“'Veil  here’s  my  fatal  secret,”  said  Skinniman.  “There 

18  a, Ub  Ie, town  abo,lt  twenty  miles  from  here  on  the  rail¬ 
road  rack  going  to  the  northwest  which  is  right  in  the 
pocket  of  a  mountain.  It.  is  the  highest  place  for  mam 
miles  around,  and  we  might  all  go  over  there  and  make  a 
gux-ia]  picnic  of  the.  occasion.  Are  you  game?” 

“You  bet  we  are!”  shouted  the  hoys  with  so  much  racket 


that  they  attracted  the  attention  of  the  one  hundred  and 
ninety  or  ,so  other  students  seated  around  the  big  mesgroom. 

“Sseh!”  said  Dick,  “we  don't  need  to  tell  every  one  in 
the  school  about  it,  you  know !” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Skinniman.  “Well,  we  can  take  the 
whole  day  to  it,  and  with  our  old  clothes  and  enough  money 
to  huv  some  grub  can  have  a  groat  expedition.” 

“You’re  a  genius  for  planning  things,  Skinniman,”  said 
Dick,  “ifnd  yet  some  historians  will  foolishly  say  that  no 
fat  man  was  ever  a  great  general.  It’s  a  lie.” 

The  boys  chatted  over  their  plans  during  the  rest  of  the 
savory  meal. 

“What  shall  we  do  for  our  coasting  apparatus,  Dick?” 
asked  Sam.  “Do  you  think  we  can  get  hob-sleds  some  place 
for  all  of  us  ?” 

“Maybe  we  could,  but  we  don’t  want  to  do  that,”  said 
Dick.  “For  we  can  get  toboggans  up  in  Merrivale  village 
bv  hiring  them  from  Brown,  the  livery  stable  man.” 

“That’s  great,”  cried  Alan,  “.and  I  guess  this  will  be  a 
party  as  is  a  party,  as  they  say.” 

“How  many  will  be  going  along  with  us?”  asked  Skinni¬ 
man  Perkins  as  he  looked  about. 

They  counted,  and  after  much  more  arguing  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  eight  fellows  would  constitute  the  part}r  to  the 
distant  mountain. 

Well,  now,  let’s  get  back  to  the  dormitory  and  get  our 
duds  ready,  for  we’ll  have  to  do  some  hustling  to  catch  the 
nine  a.  M.  train  at  Merrivale,  with  the  toboggans  to  get 
first.” 

The  lads  followed  Dick’s  orders  and  began  the  walk  back 
to  the  dormitory.  The  snow  was  falling  with  still  more 

blinding  force,  but  this  time  they  were  started  in  the  right 
direction. 

AHer  floundering  along  they  reached  their  quarters  and 
tumbled  upstairs,  shaking  the  white  flakes  off  their  clothes. 

If  this  continues  until  to-morrow  we  11  need  an  airship 
to  get  there  instead  of  a.  train,  Dick.  The  trains  will  be 
cooling  their  heels  in  the  depots.  My !  but  that's  a  whopper 
of  a  snowstorm,”  said  Sam. 

Dick  nodded  as  he  rubbed  the  steam  off  his  window  and 
looked  at  the  gray  blur  outside. 

“You’re  right,”  said  he.  “But,  Sam,  this  snow  can't 
last,  and  I  think  it  will  be  great  and  slippery  by  to-morrow, 
for  it's  so  wet.  I’m  going  to  look  th rough my  night  work 
a  little  and  then  pile  into  the  comforts.” 

The  two  friends  soon  were  lost  in  the  snow-covered  hill* 

of  Dreamland.  When  they  wakened  the  sun  was  shinimr 
brightly  outside. 

“Hurray yelled  Dick,  leaping  out  of  bed  and  rushing 
to  the  window.  “Everything  is  fine  for  the  sport  to-, lav. 

*o  let  s  get  dressed  and  through  our  breakfast.” 

villi.’?  Tr  r°HlV  tef°rC  l0Dg  f°r  tlle  ftan  Merrivale 
u"age  Across  the  snowy  lane  the  double  quartette  of  lads 

)U"  ,ng  ul,,'n  tbe  they  had  ahead  of  them 

ur.ieby' S8.  ? "**  a-omPlished‘  i„  a 
'  Cv  lc  k  am*  I  heu  clasping  the  lightweight 
coasters  under  their  arms  they  hurried  to  the  depot] 
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l  ho  snow  was  so  deep  that  they  could  make  it  with 
difficulty.  They  almost  missed  the  train. 

Lilt  at  last  they  piled  on  to  the  platform  and  clambered 
aboard  the  morning  express.  The  train  bell  clanged,  the 
engine  tooted  jovially,  and  they  were  rattling  awav  to 
Gieenup,  the  little  village  near  which  the  great  hill  was 
located. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

MYSTERIOUS  STRANGERS. 

On  the  train  which  bore  the  jolly  lads  all  seemed  happy 
and  gay  on  this  clear,  beautiful  morning  except  three  men 
whom  Dick  had  noticed  on  first  entering  the  car. 

They  sat  scowling  and  muttering  to  themselves  in  a  way 
which  Dick  thought  boded  ill  to  some  one. 

“I  wonder  who  the  sweet-faced  ruffians  are,  Sam?”  he 
said  in  a  low  voice,  nudging  his  roommate. 

The  other  looked  and  shook  his  head. 

“Oh,  you’re  apt  to  see  any  old  sort  of  a  crook  on  a  rail¬ 
road,  Dick.  They  look  more  like  anarchists  or  burglars  to 
me  than  anything  else.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Dick.  “I  guess  they  are  good 
people  to  keep  away  from.” 

Dismissing  the  thought  from  his  mind  he  chatted  away 
with  the  rest  of  the  boys  across  the  aisle  of  the  car  and 
over  the  seat  tops.  They  talked  about  everything  worth 
chatting  over,  and  perhaps  a  few  dozen  things  that  weren’t 
worth  it. 

But  at  last  the  train  reached  the  junction  of  the  road, 
which  was  marked  by  the  little  village  of  Greenup. 

“This  stop  is  M-m-muhumpity-hump !”  yelled  the  brake- 
man  in  the  door. 

“What  was  that?”  cried  Dick.  “He  calls  every  station 
by  that  same  name.” 

Sam  laughed  loud  and  long. 

“That’s  the  sign  that  he’s  a  regular  railroad  man  and 
doesn’t  belong  to  the  volunteers.  You  can  always  tell  how 
good  a  railroad  man  is  by  how  bad  he  pronounces  the 
names.” 

The  boys  were  blissfully  sitting  there  waiting  for  the 
train  to  start,  for  thev  did  not  know  thev  had  reached  their 
destination.  Suddenly  the  train  did  start,  and  just  as  it 
did  so  Skinniman  Perkins  glanced  out  of  the  window  at  a 
distant  view  of  lake  and  bills. 

“Great  smoke!”  he  cried  in  horror-stricken  tones,  leaping 
to  his  feet.  “That  is  Greenup!” 

The  others  sprang  up  also,  grabbing  up  their  toboggans 
and  starting  for  the  doorway. 

“We’re  stung,  I’m  afraid,”  said  Dick.  “We’ll  have  to 
walk  back  from  the  next  station.” 

“No,  we  won’t !”  cried  Skinniman,  who  had  the  excessive 
amount  of  nerve  possessed  by  big  fat  youths.  He  yanked 
the  bell  rope  overhead  three  times. 

The  train  was  well  under  way,  but  now  the  engineer, 


thinking  that  something  must  be  wrong,  blew  the  whistle 
for  down  brakes.  The  sharp  screeching  blasts  had  scarcely 
died  away  in  their  own  echoes  before  the  train  was  at  full 
stop  again,  with  every  one  in  the  train  thrown  forward. 

“Boat  if  before  the  conductor  gets  us!”  yelled  Skinni- 
mnn,  and  the  Merrivales  improved  the  time  to  make  flyin'g 
leaps  off  the  platform  into  the  deep  snow. 

“You  rascals,  T’ll  have  you  pinched  for  that !”  cried  the 
enraged  conductor  as  he  chased  them  a  few  yards. 

“TP  yon  had  your  crew  call  the  stations  as  they’re  paid 
to  do  we  wouldn’t  have  to  stop  your  old  train,”  said  Dick, 
scurrying  out  of  reach  just  in  time  to  escape  the  wrathful 
official.  y  _  '■ 

“Well,  I  know  where  you’re  from!”  shouted  the  con¬ 
ductor.  “You’re  from  Merrivale  Academy,  and  I’ll  wire 
every  conductor  on  this  route!  You’ll  not  get  back  there 
on  this  railroad!” 

He  signaled  the  engineer  and  the  delayed  train  pulled 
out  of  the  village  as  the  conductor  stood  on  the  platform 
shaking  a  fist  at  the  boys. 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that?”  cried  Dick  as  they 
gazed  about  them. 

“Fine  for  the  lilies!”  said  Skinniman.  “It’s  a  good 
twenty-five  miles  back  by  the  country  roads.  That’s  a  fine 
young  walk !”  , 

“Well,  they’ll  all  be  laying  for  us  on  the  railroad,”  said 
Sam.  “It  was  mighty  lucky  we  didn’t  buy  round  trips  on 
the  train,  but  could  only  get  single  way  trips.” 

“What  good  does  it  do  if  we  haven’t  round  trips?”  asked 
Alan.  “We’ve  got  it  to  walk  just  the  same.” 

Dick  saw  that  there  was  a  chance  of  having  their  fun 
spoiled  right  in  the  beginning.  He  interceded. 

“Here  now,  you  boys,  cut  out  that  foolish  talk.  We’re 
here  and  we  might  as  well  have  a  good  time  out  of  it  while 
we’re  at  it.  We  can  walk  it  if  we  have  to,  even  with  the 
heavy  coat  of  snow  on  the  road.  But  I  predict  that  our 
usual  luck  will  stand  by  us.” 

“Good  for  you,  Dick!”  shouted  Skinniman.  “You’re  all 
right — you  are  one  of  the  fellows  who  look  at  the  dough¬ 
nut  instead  of  the  hole  that  is  inside  of  it.  You  see  the  best 
part  of  things.  So  we  will,  too,  won’t  we,  boys?” 

“Yes,  we  will !”  cried  the  lads. 

“Now  let’s  beat  it  for  the  tall  uncut  and  get  to  work  cm 
some  of  that  fancy  tobogganing,”  said  Wallace  Clark,  one 
of  the  crowd. 

“I  don’t  believe  there’s  any  real  tobogganing  around 
here,”  began  Sam.  “Are  you  sure  that  it’s  not  too  rough, 
Skinniman,  for  any  good  tobogganing?  You  know  these 
machines  are  pretty  easily  smashed.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Skinniman.  “I’ve  heard  of  the 
big  hill  here  and  have  been  here.  The  country  fellows  come 
for  miles  around  about  the  place  to  coast.  So  we’ll  find  it 
pretty  good,  too.” 

“Do  you  know  the  way?”  asked  Dick.  “We  don’t  want 
to  waste  any  time  getting  there.” 

Skinniman  agreed,  for  he  was  a  wise  general  himself. 

“Yes,  1  know  the  way  after  we  hit  the  roundabout  road. 
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There  are  two  ways  of  getting  up  to  the  top  of  the  big 
mountain  there,  and  one  is  the  shortest  of  the  two — I  can't 
for  the  life  of  me  remember  which  one.” 

“ That’s  sort  of  natural,”  said  Dick.  “But  say,  Skinni- 
ntan,  let’s  go  into  that  livery  stable  over  there  at  that  village 
corner  and  find  out  from  the  proprietor.” 

“Good  idea,”  said  Perkins.  “What  he  doesn’t  know 
about  the  roads  around  here  won’t  be  worth  knowing,  I 
reckon.” 

The  boys  started  off  toward  the  stable,  Dick  waving  for 
the  others  to  slacken  their  speed. 

Then  entered  the  big,  roomy,  dark  place  and  looked 
around  in  vain  for  any  signs  of  attendants.  No  one  was  in 
sight.  Then  Dick  spied  a  little  office  room  to  the  right. 

“Probably  the  boss  is  in  there,”  said  Daresome.  “Let’s 
go  over  and  find  out.” 

The  two  started  toward  this  little  compartment,  which 
had  a  glass  window.  But  the  glass  window  was  pasted  over 
with  showbills  and  old  prints  of  racehorses. 

“Looks  as  if  he  were  artistic,”  said  Skinniman  as  they 
walked  across  the  tanbark  floor  silently. 

“Sssh!”  said  Daresome,  holding  his-  finger  on  his  lips. 
“Listen!”  , 

Skinniman  now"  heard  a  sound  of  angry  voices  going  on 
inside  the  office  of  the  stable. 

“I  tell  you  I  ain’t  mimin'  no  crooked  stable  vere!” 
rasped  out  a  strident  voice. 

“Who  said  you  were?  But  vou’ve  got  mightv  big,  Jim 
Daly,  since  I  left  Greenup  for  old  New  York  town.  I’d 
think  ye  owned  the  town  by  this  time  and  had  endowed 
three  or  four  churches.” 

Another  voice  now  interrupted  this  speaker. 

“Cut  out  the  old-time  talk  and  get  to  biz,”  said  this 
speaker.  “This  ain’t  no  church  sociable.  Do  we  get  this 
carriage  or  not?” 

“No,  ye  don’t!”  rasped  the  voice  of  the  man  called  Jim 
Daly.  “I  won’t  stand  fer  you  fellers  cornin’  here  and  doin’ 
what  may  be  murder  against  a  nice  young  feller.” 

“Oh,  slush!”  answered  the  second  speaker.  “I  know  of 
a  good  deal  about  you,  Jim,  that  wouldn’t  make  nice  readin’ 
fer  a  Sunday-school  story  paper.  Are  ye  willin’  fer  me  ter 
tell  a  little  to  the  Greenup  Weekly  Journal?” 

“No,  no!”  cried  the  other  as  if  frightened.  “I  didn’t 
think  ye’d  squeal  on  some  o’  them  old.  things  we  did  when 
we  was  boys  together,  Frank.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  the  second  speaker.  “I  ain't 
fergot  the  old  times,  neither,  but  ye  can’t  bluff  me.  I’ll 
pay  ye  fifty  dollars  fer  the  use  of  this  cab  an’  no  questions 
axed.  I  come  to  yer  instead  of  any  one  else  ’cause  I  know 
ve'll  never  peach  on  me.  It’ll  mean  too  much.” 

There  was  a  threat  in  the  voice  which  was  evident  to  the 
listening  boys.  They  shrank  back  toward  the  door,  ex¬ 
changing  meaning  glances. 

As  they  reached  the  entrance  and  dodged  around  it  Dick 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  which  Skinniman  heartily  seconded. 

“Say,  there’s  something  ugly  going  on  in  there,”  said 
Dick,  with  an  anxious  look.  “You  know  men  in  this 


country  (don’t  pay  fifty  for  a  carriage  and  no  questions 
asked.” 

The  boys  beat  a  retreat  to  the  other  side  of  some  lumber 
that  was  piled  up  before  a  house. 

“Dick,  there’s  worse  than  something  ugly.  Did  5’ou  hear 
that  fellow  say  he  wouldn’t  stand  for  something  which 
might  mean  murder  ?”  asked  Skinniman. 

“T  did.  And  we  don’t  want  to  get  into  trouble  any  more 
than  we  can  help,  but  it  doesn’t  pay  to  let  opportunities  like 
this  get  away.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  his  friend.  “You  surely 
don’t  plan  to  butt  into  the  excitement,  do  you?” 

“No,”  replied  the  Merrivale  leader.  “But  T  always  have 
a  hunch  that  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.  There¬ 
fore,  we  ought  to  get  more  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Let  s 
loaf  here  until  they  come  out  of  that  stable.” 

Skinniman  nodded  his  willingness,  and  the  bovs  staved 
there  for  a  few  minutes.  They  knew  their  friends  would 
get  impatient,  but  still  Dick  was  certain  that  he  would  have 
little  to  lose  and  mayhap  much  to  gain  hv  extending  his 
knowledge. 

“We  never  know  when  we  may  use  this  little  tip  on  this 
case,”  said  Daresome  as  they  stamped  about,  with  their 
feet,  getting  a  little  chilled  from  their  inactivity. 

Just  then  there  was  the  dull  thud  of  hoofs,  and  past 
them  there  dashed  a  team  from  the  direction  of  the  livery 
stable.  It  was  a  carriage  body  on  a  sleigh  bed,  and  the 
Jiorses  sprang  along  nimbly. 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Dick.  “Did  you  see  who  that 
was  driving  that  carriage  sleigh  ?” 

Skinniman  peered  after  them,  but  shook  his  head. 

“No,  they  passed  too  quickly.” 

“Well,  I  did  see.  It  was  one  of  those  sour-looking  fel¬ 
lows  on  the  train.  There  were  three  of  them,  and  I  declare 
I  saw  the  other  two  sitting  inside  the  sleigh  with  their 
heads  well  back.” 

“What  can  it  mean?”  asked  Skinniman  in  amazement. 

“Well,  I’m  no  detective,”  said  Dick  thoughtfully.  “But 
I  can  see  through  a  millstone,  provided  there  is  large 
enough  hole  in  it.” 


He  paused  for  a  minute,  silent  and  studying  the  distant 
hills  as  if  he  could  read  some  message  in  them. 

Then  he  turned  toward  Skinniman  with  a  queer  look. 
His  eyes  were  flashing,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  lad  was 
under  the  stress  of  a  great  idea. 

“Say,  Skinniman,  I’ve  guessed  part  of  their  game,  I'll 
bet.  Those  fellows  are  all  crooks,  and  the  one  talking  to 
the  Jim  Daly  fellow  was  evidently  an  old  Greenup  boy  who 
had  since  gone  to  New  York.  To  judge  from  the  clothes 
and  the  facial  expression  of  all  three — not  knowing  which 
was  this  speaker— -I  reckon  that  they  are  a  bunch  of  thugs 
and  that  he  lias  some  hold  on  Jim  Daly.” 

“The  fellow  driving  must  have  been  the  familiar  one 
here  then,”  said  Skinniman.  “We  will  have  to  follow  them 
and  see  where  they  are  bound.” 

Dick  laughed  and  shook  his  head. 

“No.  old  hoy,  we  can't,  do  that,  for  thev  have  a  swift 
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U'am,  and  we  would  spoil  our  day  for  nothing.  But,  any¬ 
way,  we  can  keep  this  in  mind,  and  I  have  an  idea  that  if 
we  keep  our  eyes  peeled  we  are  apt  to  see  traces  of  them 
perhaps  when  we  least  expect  to.” 

“You’ve  a  great  mind,  Dick,”  said  Skinniman  laugh- 
ingly.  “Bur  what  shall  we  do  now?” 

“We  d  better  go  interview  Jim  Daly,  or  the  fellows  will 
slaughter  us  if  we  come  hack  without  any  information  after 
their  wait.” 

The  boys  retraced  their  footsteps  and  entered  the  stable. 
This  time  the  proprietor  was  standing  at  the  door,  lost  in 
apparently  anything  but  pleasant  thoughts. 

“What — what — I  didn't  get  your  ideer!”  he  exclaimed, 
looking  up  with  a  sudden  jerk  after  Dick  had  asked  the  way 
to  the  mountain  twice  without  reply. 

Dick  could  hardly  restrain  a  smile. 

“1  was  just  asking  if  you  knew  the  way  to  the  mountain 
where  the  coasting  is,”  repeated  Dick  politely.  “I  didn't 
mean  to  take  vour  mind  off  vour  business.” 

“Business — huh!”  snorted  the  man  half  angrily  to  him¬ 
self.  “Oh,  that’s  all  right,  boys.  I’m  just  worried  over 
something  that  isn’t  and  is  apt  to  be  my  business.” 

“Well,  I  thought  people  wanted  business  here  and  every 
place  else,”  said  Skinniman  innocently. 

“Some  kinds  of  business  are  very  good  and  others  are 
not,”  replied  the  liveryman  moodily.  “But  let  that  drop. 
The  way  to  the  mountain  is  along  that  road  to  the  right 
there.  You’ll  find  a  big  bunch  of  the  village  lads  up  there 
with  toboggans  and  bob-sleds.” 

“Good,”  said  Dick.  “Thank  you  very  much  for  directing 
us.  Good-day!” 

“Good-day — it’s  a  bad  one  for  me!”  muttered  the  man 
as  he  turned  away  unhappily. 

The  boys  hurried  to  rejoin  their  friends. 

Dick  looked  back  at  the  stable  as  they  turned  around 
the  corner  and  shook  his  head. 

“I’m  afraid  poor  Jim  Daly  is  going  to  pay  dearly  for 
some  of  the  doings  of  his  youth,  Sam.  That’s  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  way  that  fellows  get  what’s  coming  to  them 
sooner  or  later.  That  ugly  trio  are  here  for  no  good,  and 
Dalv  knows  it,  I  swan.” 

“Well,  let’s  keep  our  own  counsel,  Dick.  Maybe  we  can 
run  across  our  three  friends  again  and  catch  them  up. 
Who  knows?” 


CHAPTER  TTI. 

EXCITEMENT  ON  THE  SLIDE. 

The  boys  followed  the  directions  of  the  liveryman,  and 
aft/  r  a  long  trudge  through  the  snow  they  reached  the  steep 
ascent  of  the  mountain.  They  saw  that  many  youths  had 
started  up  before  them,  and  it  was  evident  that  there  was 
indeed  great  coasting  on  one  side  of  this  steep  declivity,  to 
judge  from  the  numbers. 


“I  wonder  if  they  mind  strange  fellows  butting  into  their 
fun,  boys?”  asked  Sam. 

“1  don’t  see  how  they  can,”  said  Dick.  “We  wont 
interfere  in  any  way  with  their  sport,  for  there  is  surely 
room  for  all  on  a  big  hill  like  that.” 

“Well,  we’ll  see,”  said  Sam.  “You  never  can  tell  about^ 
some  of  these  little  towns.” 

The  lads  climbed  higher  and  higher  up  the  winding  road, 
and  as  they  ascended  obtained  an  ever-widening  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  in  all  its  snow-clad  beauty. 

“We  are  getting  high  enough;  there  ought  to  be  some 
of  a  drop  when  a  fellow  starts  going  down  this  declivity,” 
said  Skinniman. 

“You  bet  there  will  be,”  said  Dick,  looking  about  him. 
“See  that  wide  lake  down  there?  I’ll  bet  it  would  be  great  • 
sport  to  go  down  this  side  of  the  mountain  and  zigzag  over 
the  ice.” 

“Don’t  you  think  so,”  said  Alan.  “That  ice  is  just  about 
ready  to  cave  in,  if  I’m  any  judge.  You  know  the  ice  in  the 
river  was  all  broken  up.” 

“Well,  but  it’s  different  in  one  of  these  deep  lakes,”  said 
Daresome.  “'There  is  not  much  current  and  the  stuff  melts 
very  slowly,  as  I’ve  seen  proved  lots  of  times.” 

Alan  shook  his  head  decidedly.  '  * 

“Well,  I’d  hatetto  have  to  prove  it,  and  so  would  you, 
Dick,  if  it  came  to  your  lot.  Anyway,  I  guess  the  regular 
slide  is  good  enough  for  all  of  us.” 

“Look,  fellows  !”  cried  Sam, slightly  in  advance.  “There’s 
the  crowd  on  that  long  slant  over  there.  Gee !  but  isn’t  that 
a  whopper  of  a  toboggan  slide?” 

“You  bet !”  cried  the  boys  in  admiration. 

Now  they  could  see  a  long,  undulating  track,  over  which 
the  country  youths  were  steering  their  bobs,  toboggans  and 
small  sleds.  It  curved  around  a  little  and  ended  up  in  a 
long,  rolling  meadow. 

“That  must  be  nearly  a  mile  long,”  said  Dick. 

“Every  inch  of  it.  I  guess  I’m  a  bad  pathfinder,  boys”* 
said  Skinniman  Perkins,  smiling  at  the  prospect. 

“Let’s  get  into  the  game  ourselves,”  said  Dick.  So  they 
hurried  over  to  the  crest  of  the  big  declivity  and  gazed  down 
the  rolling  course  of  the  sled  track. 

Several  of  the  country  lads  stood  about  and  eyed  them 
sharply,  for  they  saw  the  boys  were  entire  strangers. 

Dick  and  his  friends  nodded  a  pleasant  “good-morning” 
to  the  lads,  but  received  only  the  surliest  of  bows  in  return. 
It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  Greenup  boys  did  not  bother 
over  their  manners  very  much. 

“They  aren’t  any  too  glad  to  have  company,  Dick,”  said 
his  roommate.  “I  guess  they’ll  get  sore  if  we  take  up  much 
of  the  track.”  r> 

Dick  sniffed  a  little  contemptuously. 

“Well,  what  of  it?  We’re  willing  to  be  polite,  and  I 
reckon  that  they  don’t  own  this  mountain  any  more  than 
we  do.  And  if  we  attend  to  our  own  affairs,  I  suppose  we 
can  get  along  all  right.  If  not,  we’re  not  easily  bluffed.” 

The  boys  walked  to  the  top  of  the  crest. 
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“Are  you  going  down  first?”  asked  Daresome  politely 
of  one  of  the  lads  who  started  forward.  “Well  wait.” 

The  other  glared  at  the  newcomers  with  a  scowl. 

“It  ain't  none  o’  yer  business  when  I’m  going!”  he 
snapped  back  rudely.  lie  stopped  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
tantalizingly  slow  and  deliberate. 

Daresome  flushed  at  his  insolent  rebuff  to  a  courteous 
act,  but  said  nothing  in  reply. 

The  fellow  stood  blocking  the  slide,  with  his  toboggan 
poised  as  if  about  to  start.  He  smiled  back  with  an  insolent 
leer  to  some  of  his  companions  who  were  watching  him  with 
interest. 

This  chap  was  tall  and  sturdy,  and  it  was  easy  to  tell 
from  his  manner  that  he  was  one  of  the  bullies  of  this 
neighborhood. 

Dick  and  his  friends  waited  and  waited,  but  still  the 
fellow  walked  back  and  forth,  just  blocking  the  slide,  and 
more  lads  came  up,  after  climbing  the  hill  from  the  coast. 

Daresome  at  last  grew  justly  impatient. 

“Say,  my  friend,  if  you’re  not  going  down  the  hill,  would 
you  mind  letting  us  have  a  chance?  You  act  as  if  you  were 
afraid  to  try  it.” 

This  speech  made  the  fellow  flush  angrily,  and  he  shot  a 
venomous  glance  at  Dick. 

“I’ll  go  down  yere  when  I  git  ready,  and  I  guess  I  ain’t 
scared  of  this  hill  nor  nothin’  on  it !”  snapped  he. 

“Good  for  you,  Zeke !”  cried  the  other  fellows  behind 
him,  for  they  wanted  to  curry  favor  with  the  bully. 

Dick  laughed  and  looked  at  his  friends  with  a  wink. 
The  Merrivale  boys  saw  that  Dick  intended  a  little  baiting 
of  the  yokel,  and  yet  they  feared  trouble.  But  Dick  was 
not  worrying  over  the  future,  for  he  felt  ample  confidence 
in  his  own  abilitv. 

“Well,  when  you  get  through  deciding  about  going  just 
let  us  know,  won’t  you?  We’ve  heard  that  you  have  great 
coasting  up  here  and  came  up.  We  didn't  expect  to  see  any 
living  pictures  instead.” 

Dick’s  voice  rang  out  clear  and  cutting  on  the  morning 
air,  and  the  Greenup  lads  heard  every  word. 

The  bully  dropped  his  toboggan  in  real  earnest  now  and 
strided  toward  Dick.  Our  hero  never  moved  a  muscle,  but 
regarded  the  approaching  fellow  with  the  blandest  expres¬ 
sion  imaginable, 

“Say,  are  you  tryin’  to  make  a  fool  out  o'f  me?”  asked 
the  fellow. 

“What’s  the  use  of  my  trying?”  asked  Dick.  “You  were 
made  long  ago.” 

The  country  fellow  flamed  a  fiery  red  and  spluttered  in 
his  rage. 

“I  don’t  know  who  ye  are,”  he  cried,  “but  I  ain’t  ter 
let  no  smart  aleck  stranger  come  here  to  boss  me  around. 
Don’t  vou  know  who  I  am?” 

w 

Dick  smiled  insultingly.  x 

“No,  1  don’t  know  who  you  are,”  said  Dick  coolly,  “and 
from  your  looks  I  don't  imagine  it’s  worth  while  finding 
out.” 

The  bully  spluttered. 


“Well,  I’m  Zeke  Desmond,”  said  lie,  “and  I  kin  lick  any 
feller  for  fifteen  miles  around  here.” 

Dick,  unalarmed  at  this  startling  news,  laughed  again. 

“Well,  Zeke  Desmond,”  said  Daresome,  “you  had  better 
go  on  and  coast  with  your  little  sled.  We  don’t  live  within 
fifteen  miles  of  here.  We  come  from  Merrivale,  and  you 
may  be  taking  chances.” 

Desmond  ground  his  teeth  in  rage  at  this  jesting 
stranger. 

“I’ll  teach  ye  whether  I’m  taking  chances,”  said  he. 
“Git  offen  this  slide — ye  don’t  belong  yere,  and  we  fellers 
don’t  want  ye  yere,  anyway  !” 

The  others  standing  in  the  background  now  saw  that  the 
bully  was  in  deadly  earnest.  They  were  not  at  all  bad 
chaps,  but  had  a  natural  dislike  for  strangers.  This  action 
of  Zeke  Desmond’s  was  not  to  the  liking  of  most  of  them. 

“Aw,  cut  out  that,  Zeke — we  don’t  mind  ef  they  don't 
interfere  with  our  slidin’.  Let  ’em  alone,”  said  one  big, 
good-natured  chap,  coming  up. 

“  Stop  yer  scrapping,  Zeke,”  shouted  another  of  the  same 
mind. 

“Don’t  ye  do  it,  Zeke!”  cried  one  of  his  admirers  and 
toadies  from  behind.  “They  think  they’ve  got  ye  bluffed.”- 

This’ speech  drove  Zeke  to  immediate  action.  He  sprang 
at  Dick,  aiming  a  sharp  kick  at  the  toboggan,  which  if  it 
had  landed  would  have  ruined  that  dainty  coaster,  made  of 
light,  thin  wood  and  easily  shattered. 

But  Daresome  swung  the  toboggan  skilfully  to  one  side, 
and  the  fellow’s  kick  went  wide  of  the  mark. 

“I’ll  show  you  if  you  can  work  that!”  cried  Dick,  who 
did  not  wait  for  a  second  hint.  He  rushed  straight  at  the 
big  fellow,  who  was  much  more  than  a  match  for  him  in 
weight  and  brawn. 

But  Dick  knew  the  value  of  that  system  of  “doing  unto 
the  other  man  what  he  wants  to  do  unto  you  and  hitting 
him  first.” 

Biff !  Crackey ! 

The  Merrivale  leader’s  knowledge  of  boxing  was  brought 
into  play  right  off  at  the  start.  The  big  fellow’s  hands  were 
up  in  a  clumsy  attitude  of  defense,  but  Daresome's  swift 
blows  were  past  this  rude  guard  in  a  jiffy. 

“Good  work,  Dick!”  laughed  Skinniman,  as  he  saw  his 
friend  belabor  the  bully  with  two  generous  jabs. 

Zeke  staggered  back  with*n  yell  of  astonishment.  He  was 
not  used  to  this  quick,  surprising  sort  of  fighting. 

“Get  yer  arms  around  ’im,  Zeke !”  yelled  one  of  the  fel¬ 
low’s  friends,  seeing  that  at  straight  fighting  Daresome  was 
the  better  of  the  two. 

But  Zeke  believed  that  his  generally  effective  blows  ought 
to  be  of  good  service  still.  He  rushed  Daresome  again,  this 
time  to  be  met  with  even  more  severity. 

He  saw  a  flash  of  a  fist  toward  his  head,  while  the  mate 


of  it  swung  toward  his  stomach.  His  arms  parted  to  guard 
these  two  vulnerable  points,  and  straight  in  between  the 
guarding  fists  shot  Dick's  right. 


The  feint  was  terrifically  successful. 

fihe  fellow  gasped  frantically  and  staggered  back. 


ohok- 


; 
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wind  because  Daresome's  blow  had  hit  the  vulnerable 


“You'd  better  stay  there  and  cut  out  this  monkey  busi¬ 
ness."  said  Dick.  “We  fellows  came  up  here  to  have  a  good 
time,  and  we  want  to  join  in  with  all  of  you  instead  of  fight¬ 
ing.  Don't  we,  boys?” 

“Sure  we  do!”  shouted  the  Merrivales. 


Y  ell.  lads,  we  re  glad  of  it,  for  we  don’t  want  any  scrap- 
mg  either,  said  the  good-natured  fellow,  coming  forward 
with  extended  hand. 


Dick  was  reaching  to  shake  this  cordial  chap  by  the 
“mitt"  when  there  was  a  sudden  rush  from  the  side. 

Zeke  had  decided  to  try  other  tactics ! 

The  fellow  took  advantage  of  Dick’s  distraction  and 

leaped  upon  our  hero  with  all  his  bear-like  strength  and 
weight. 

Hurray!”  cried  his  admirer,  as  Daresome,  unsuspecting 
this  sudden  rush,  was  taken  off  his  guard  and  borne  with 
crushing  force  to  the  snowy  ground. 

There  was  a  quick  scuffle  and  several  blows  were  inter¬ 
changed  at  close  range,  but  the  big  chap  was  getting  a 
strangle  hold  on  his  lighter  opponent. 

They  were  at  the  crest  of  the  steep  slide,  when  suddenly 
in  their  excitement  they  began  to  roll  over  the  hill  and 
down  the  slippery  incline. 

Stop  them  !”  cried  Alan,  rushing  toward  the  two  strug¬ 
gling  fellow  s,  but  now  they  were  rolling  over  and  over  down 
the  slant  with  increasing  speed. 

Die}  maintained  their  grips  on  each  other  despite  the 
terrific  danger  of  their  position,  and  faster  and  faster  they 
slid  and  rolled. 

Bo\s,  unless  something  stops  them  they’re  apt  to  roll 
o^er  that  bluff  down  there !”  exclaimed  Sam,  pointing  with 
horroi  at  a  steep  precipice  which  was  dangerously  near  the 
coasting  course.  v 

The  contestants  were  rolling  straight  toward  it ! 


nent  s  arm,  and  the  fellow’s  wrists  sinuously  tightened  in 
their  lock  grip  about  his  neck. 

But  the  move  gave  Daresome  a  chance  to  spread  his  arms 
out  on  the  slippery  coasting  course. 

“I  must  get  to  sliding  the  other  way,”  thought  Dick, 
and  so  he  jerked  again  with  all  his  might.  If  he  could  only 
swing  the  line  of  their  progress  from  the  left  slant  to  the 
right  all  might  be  well ! 

“Let  go;  we’re  going  over  the  cliff!”  murmured  Dick, 
but  the  other  heard  him  not  and  merely  tightened  his  grip, 
determined  to  choke  his  adversary  into  submission. 

His  determination  was  likely  to  cost  him  his  life. 

But  Dick  did  not  quite  yield  to  his  own  despair.  He 
wriggled  again,  and  this  time  managed  to  bring  his  right 
boot  against  the  other’s  shin  with  tremendous  force. 

They  were  now  nearing  the  jagged  edge  of  the  cliff,  and 
in  another  sixty  seconds’  time  would  be  perhaps  lost  for¬ 
ever  ! 

“I  must  get  another  kick  in,”  thought  Dick,  everything 
getting  black  about  him  as  those  merciless  hands  clutched 
at  his  throat. 

Again  he  kicked  and  kicked,  and  this  time  the  fellow 
struggling  with  him  loosened  his  hold  just  a  fraction.  This 
was  enough  for  Dick  to  get  a  gasp  of  fresh  air. 

The  youth  stiffened  out  his  arms  and  legs  somehow — 
exactly  in  what  manner  he  could  not  afterward  explain  to 
himself.  But  he  used  some  sort  of  wrestling  ruse  and,  with 
the  other  still  clinging  to  him,  he  rose  and  shoved  against 
the  slippery  path. 

As  he  did  so  he  twisted  to  the  right,  and  across  the  slip¬ 
pery  snow  they  glided,  this  time  in  the  direction  of  the 
right — and  safety! 

“Saved!”  exclaimed  Sam  and  the  others  as  they  slid 
into  the  brush  at  the  side  of  the  toboggan  course,  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  two  lads. 

Another  fifteen  feet  would  have  cost  them  dearfy,  but 
now  the  youths  were  still  fighting  it  out  in  the  rough 
brush. 


CHARTER  IV. 

SAVED  BY  A  WRIGGLE. 

On  toward  the 'precipice  went  Dick  and  his  opponent. 
Both  were  unconscious  of  their  approaching  deadly  danger 
in  the  toils  of  their  own  struggle. 

“The  precipice,  Dick!”  shouted  Sam,  as  Re  started  slid¬ 
ing  down  the  incline  himself,  followed  by  Alan  and  some 
of  the  Greenup  boys. 

The  lads  were  of  no  mind  to  see  the  two  fall  to  their 
death. 

Dick  heard  the  words  of  his  friends,  and  in  a  flashing 
glance,  between  convulsive  blows  with  his  assailant,  he  saw 
the  danger  in  which  they  were  now. 

1  roust  jerk  the  two  of  us  to  the  other  side  of  this 
;w  t, r  r  'w  we  will  perish,”  muttered  Dick  through  his 
teeth.  He  -uddordy  swung  about,  letting  loose  of  his  oppo¬ 


“You  can’t  choke  me  this  time!”  thought  Dick,  and  he 
started  a  new  campaign  of  punches  and  jabs  in  the  other’s 
stomach,  using  both  fists  and  knees. 

The  work  told ! 

Zeke  loosened  his  grip  for  an  instant,  and  as  he  did  so 
Dick  rose  up  to  his  feet.  Zeke  w’as  up  the  hill  from  him, 
and  the  fellow  smiled  as  he  rose  with  our  hero,  still  holding 
on  to  his  throat. 

“I’ve  got  ye  down  below  me!”  he  cried  exultantly,  think¬ 
ing  this  would  give  him  the  victory. 

But  he  reckoned  without  his  host.  For  Dick  suddenly 
dropped  over  backward,  with  his  arms  holding  the  fcllo'w’s 
shoulders  and  one  knee  suddenly  shooting  out  against  the 
chap’s  stomach. 

Up  in  the  air  and  over  Dick’s  head  went  the  heavy  chap. 

It  was  a  fair  throw,  and  Dick  retained  his  grip  on  the 
lad’s  shoulders,  whirling  over  and  pouncing  on  him  almost 
as  soon  as  he  struck  the  hard-packed  snow. 
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“Now  l  guess  this  ends  it!”  cried  Dick,  and  he  slammed 
a  couple  of  telling  strokes  in  on  the  struggling  fellow. 

“Wiitr!  ’Nuff!”  cried  bold  Zekc,  and  Dick  rose  to  his 
feet  as  his  friends  came  down  to  the  place  where  they  had 
ended  the  struggle  on  the  rough  mountainside. 

“There  now,  we  have  settled  that,  and  you  almost  cost  us 
both  our  lives,”  said  Dick,  straightening  up. 

The  fellow  sheepishly  rose,  for  he  knew  that  he  had  met 
his  match.  His  companions  had  come  down,  too,  and  they 
all  stood  around  looking  at  him  with  smiles.  It  was  a 
bitter  moment  for  the  bully. 

Dick  was  of  no  mind  to  gloat,  however,  over  this  victory. 
Instead  he  stuck  out  a  manly  hand  toward  Zeke  and  spoke 
in  a  voice  which  carried  to  every  one  present. 

“ There,  let’s  call  it  quits  and  shake  hands.  Tt  was  pretty 
hard  work  for  both  of  us.  T  tell  you  we  don’t  want  to  fight' 
at  all — we  only  want  to  have  some  jolly  times  over  here, 
and  you  fellows  ought  to  be  good  fellows  and  join  in  with 
us.” 

This  manly  speech  brought  a  flush  to  Zeke,  and  he  held 
out  his  own  hand  awkwardly. 

“All  right,  Til  call  it  square — especially  as  ye  saved  me 
from  a  drop  over  the  side  thar,”  said  he. 

“Hurray  for  the  stranger  chap !”  cried  one  of  the  country 
boys,  and  then  they  all  shook  hands  around  and  told  each 
other  their  names  and  became  really  acquainted. 

“This  is  something  like,”  said  Dick.  “We  are  only  too 
glad  to  be  friends  to  you  lads,  and  now  let’s  get  busy  with 
the  coasting.” 

“Fine  and  dandy,”  said  Sam.  “The  morning  is  getting 
away  from  us  with  nothing  but  a  little  amateur  prize¬ 
fighting — and  we  were  not  even  in  that.” 

So  down  the  long  slide  the  Merrivales  started,  after  being 
warned  of  the  dangerous  slides  and  long  bumps  by  the 
Greenup  lads. 

“Whoopee!”  screeched  Dick  Daresome,  who  led  the  van 
down  the  great  slide. 

The  boys  one  after  another  essayed  the  thrilling  run, 
and  it  was  indeed  sport  for  kings.  They  coasted  for  an 
hour  or  more,  gaining  more  and  more  familiarity  with  the 
course. 

Many  a  bump  came  to  each  and  all  of  them,  for  they 
were  daring  and  tried  many  novel  ways  of  going  down. 
They  tried,  one  after  another,  sitting  up,  kneeling,  lying 
flat  and  other  stunts  so  that  they  managed  to  gain  all  the 
thrills  on  the  calendar. 

At  last  the  boys  became  hungry,  and  Dick  decided  to  lead 
his  little  party  to  some  sort  of  eating-place. 

“Bovs,  the  Greenup  lads  have  nearly  all  disappeared  in 
the ’search  for  the  midday  meal.  Why  don’t  we  do  the 
same?”  asked  Daresome,  rubbing  his  stomach  as  if  it  needed 
encouragement. 

“If  you  know  of  a  place,  Skinniman,  we’re  the  willing 
workers,”  cried  Alan  to  the  big  lad  who  had  been  there  be¬ 
fore. 

“I  m  green  now — but  we’ll  usk  one  of  these  town  boys,” 


said  Skinniman,  and  they  hailed  one  of  the  lads  as  he  came 
dragging  his  sled  again. 

“Do  you  know  where  there’s  a  restaurant  or  a  grub-house 
that’s  cheap?”  asked  Dick. 

“Well,  there’s  a  restaurant  in  Greenup,”  said  the  youth, 
“but  they  have  so  few  customers  that  they  have  to  charge 
to  make  up  for  lost  time.  You’ll  be  stung  there.  I  guess 
you’d  better  hunt  up  some  private  house.” 

Dick  looked  disappointed. 

“Oh,  that’s  too  bad;  I  had  hoped  we  could  go  to  some 
regular  place.  Where’s  the  nearest  private  house  around 
here  that  ought  to  be  able  to  help  out  eight  starving  chaps  ?  ’ 

The  Greenup  boy  was  thoughtful. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “there’s  Squire  Gray’s  place  near  here. 
He’s  a  queer  old  chap — maybe  you  might  hit  him  right. 
There’s  the  house,  along  on  the  mountainside,  looking  over 
the  village.” 

Dick  followed  the  gesture  and  thanked  his  informant. 

“Well,  we  will  just  try  the  squire.  Maybe  he  will  help 
us.” 

They  started  clambering  down  the  hill  toward  the  farm¬ 
house  indicated  and  had  a  rough  time  of  it,  carrying  their 
toboggans  with  them.  It  was  too  uncertain  to  leave  them 
at  the  top  of  the  hill,  for  they  knew  that  they  would  have 
to  pay  for  them  if  they  disappeared. 

“Gee!  but  this  is  as  bad  as  the  rocky  road  to  Dublin,” 
said  Dick.  “Maybe  we’d  better  have  taken  that  road 
there.” 

They  saw  a  long,  slanting  trail,  evidently  leading  down 
the  mountainside.  But  it  would  have  taken  them  five  times 
the  time  to  have  followed  this  line  of  march. 

So  on  they  went. 

“Say,  Dick,”  said  Skinniman  in  a  low  voice,  “'doesn’t 
that  cab  on  runners  look  familiar  to  you?” 

He  pointed  to  the  distant  vehicle  which  was  being  driven 
along  the  very  road  they  had  noticed.  Dick  stopped  in 
surprise. 

“Yes;  I  wonder  what  those  fellows  are  doing  along 
there?  Tt  is  some  queer  business,  you  mark  my  words!” 

The  boys  gazed  after  the  vehicle  until  it  disappeared 
around  the  side  of  the  mountain. 

,  “Well,  us  for  the  squire’s,”  said  Sam.  “Come  on,  you 
two;  what  are  you  moping  about?” 

The  boys  quickened  their  paces,  and  in  a  little  while  were 
knocking  at  the  door  of  the  big  farmhouse. 

An  old  man  came  to  the  door  and  smiled  at  the  new¬ 
comers  in  a  cheery"' way.  Dick’s  heart  warmed  toward  him 
right  then  and  there.  The  old  man  stuck  out  his  hand  and 
Dick  grasped  it. 

“Well,  T’m  glad  ter  see  some  of  ve  boys,”  said  the  old 

chap.  I  don  t  recollect  ye,  but  boys  are  always  welcome 
around  my  place.” 

The  youths  dumped  their  toboggans  in  a  stack  against 
the  side  of  the  farmhouse,  and  following  his  hospitable 
gesture  entered  the  big  kitchen. 

“Can  we  buy  our  dinner  here,  squire?”  asked  Did* 
“Wc  were  told  that  maybe  you  would  oblige  us.” 
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Tlie  old  num  nodded. 

"Yep!  I  wouldn't  charge  ye,  but  if  ye  want  ter  help 
out  all  right,  £nd  I'll  have  my  darters  stir  up  some  extry 
apple  sass  and  some  ham  and  eggs  for  ye.  Here,  girls,  get 
busy,  we've  got  some  payin'  guests !” 

Dick  laughed  and  the  old  man  smiled. 

“Wall,  I  don't  mind  making  a  cent  or  two  in  my  old 
age,"  said  he.  “That's  why  I  took  the  young  Eyetalian  who 
is  visitin’  down  here  and  livin'  in  my  guest  room.” 

“Ah,"  said  Dick,  “you  have  a  foreigner  here  then,  have 
you  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  old  chap.  “He’s  out  roamin’  round  in 
the  hills  now,  I  reckon.  He  had  airly  lunch  and  then 
started  off  for  a  long  ramble — he’s  queer,  sorter.  I  reckon 
all  them  foreigners  is  queer.” 

“Well,  how  did  you  get  an  Italian  down  here?”  asked 
Dick.  “This  is  a  long  way  from  the  places  where  they 
generally  live — and  from  what  you  say,  this  one  doesn’t 
have  to  work.” 

The  old  man  looked  keenly  at  him. 

“Whar  are  you  boys  from?”  he  asked. 

“Merrivale  Academy;  we  came  up  on  the  train  to  get 
some  fancy  tobogganing  on  the  mountain  here,  and  we  got 
it,”  said  Dick  frankly. 

“Well,  then  I  kin  tell  ye ;  but  don’t  pass  it  around  to  the 
fellers  here  in  this  neighborhood.  I  reckon  I’m  getting  old 
sure  enough,  fer  I  don’t  like  ter  keep  secrets.” 

“Why,  what  do  you  mean,  squire?”  asked  Dick  in  be¬ 
wilderment  at  the  old  chap’s  curious  speech. 

“Well,  I  want  to  get  this  off  my  mind;  I  can’t  tell  the 
gals  or  the  neighbors,  fer  they’d  all  talk.  But  I’ll  tell  ye. 
That  thar  Eyetalian  has  a  history.” 

Dick  opened  his  eyes  in  wonder  now. 

“Is  that  so?” 

% 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  the  old  fellow,  drawing  Dick  over  to 
the  side  of  the  room.  He  instinctively  took  a  liking  to  this 
frank,  manly  chap  with  his  clear  eyes  and  winning  laugh. 

“Well,  I’d  like  to  hear  all  about  it,”  said  Dick  to  draw 
his  story  out  of  him. 

“Then  here  it  is,”  said  the  old  man,  whittling  off  a  good, 
generous  chew  of  navy  plug.  “This  Eyetalian  lad  is  from 
New  York  City,  and  his  father  is  one  of  the  wealthiest 
Eyetalian  bankers  in  Ameriky.  I  didn't  know  any  of  them 
could  get  wealthy  offen  their  bananas.” 

“Why,  I’m  from  New  York,  too,”  said  Dick  Daresome. 
“You  just  bet  that  the  Italians  can  get  rich.  Why,  they 
have  lots  of  millionaires  living  right  down  there  in  the 
Italian  quarter.” 

“I  guess  ye’re  right.  Well,  this  yere  lad  has  all  the 
money  he  wants,  and  he  is  a  talented  musician  and  is  just 
starting  to  sing  in  opery,  or  whatever  they  call  it.” 

“Good;  this  is  interesting,”  said  Dick. 

“Wall,  this  youth  comes  up  here  to  dodge  the  Eyetalian 
pi  ruts,  or  whatever  they  calls  ’em — the  Dirty  Fist,  or  what 
is  it?” 

Dick  laughed. 

“You  must  mean  the  Black  Hand — the  most  mysterious 


and  deadlv  bunch  of  criminals  that  have  ever  baffled  the 
American  police.  They  blow  up  houses,  and  murder  their 
marked  vicitims  right  and  left.” 

The  old  man  nodded. 

“Yes,  that’s  what  the  lad  Jooseppy,  or  whatever  his  name 
is,  told  me.  He  savs  that  Black  Hand  demanded  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  from  his  father  for  leaving  him  alone. 
They  said  if  he  didn’t  pay  they  would  cut  his  voice  out.” 

Dick  shivered  despite  himself. 

“That’s  a  cheerful  threat,”  said  he. 

“  Yes,  they’re  a  cheerful  crowd,  I  reckon.  Wall,  my  boy, 
they  said  more — they  told  the  old  E)^etalian  banker  that 
after  they  had*  cut  out  his  voice  they’d  take  a  leg  or  an 
arm  off  at  a  time  and  lower  the  price.” 

“Well,  of  all  the  bloodthirsty  threats  I  ever  lizard!” 

“Oh,  I  guess  they  don’t  mean  it,  but  they’ve  jest  got  this 
little  Eyetalian,  Jooseppy,  skeered  pretty  bad,”  said  Squire 
Gray. 

“You  bet  they  mean  it,”  said  Dick.  “They  stop  at 
nothing.  One  of  their  favorite  tricks  is  blowing  up  a 
schoolhouse  or  clubhouse  with  dynamite  because  one  of  their 
victims  is  there.  They  don’t  care  how  many  other  people 
are  killed.  Then  they  drop  bombs  off  the  elevated  railroads 
in  front  of  shops.  Oh,  they’re  a  sweet  crowd.” 

The  old  man  shuddered. 

“Wall,  wall,  ye  don't  say!  I  don’t  blame  the  poor  littY 
cuss  fer  being  skeered.  Anyway,  he’s  takin’  it  easy  ’way 
up  here,  boarding  with  me.  No  ono  knows  of  his  being 
here — none  of  them  Black  Handers,  anvwav!” 

Dick  shook  his  head  pityingly. 

“Poor  chap;  think  of  having  a  price  on  your  head.  I'd 
like  to  meet  him.  He  can’t  be  very  happy  despite  all  his 
money.” 

The  old  man  smiled. 

“Wall,  I  reckon  he's  perfectly  safe  up  yere  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Fer  no  strangers  ever  come  up  yere.  You  boys  are 
the  fust  strangers  who’ve  been  yere  in  six  months.” 

Dick  had  a  sudden  startled  thought. 

He  remembered  the  three  strangers  whom  he  had  seen  on 
the  train.  The  mysterious  conversation  he  had  heard  in 
the  livery  stable  came  back  to  him  with  alarming  conviction 
that  all  was  not  well. 

He  left  the  old  man  suddenly  and  called  Skinniman  aside 
to  whisper  in  his  ears: 

“Say,  Skinniman,  I’m  next  to  the  game  of  the  three 
mysterious  strangers !” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  cried  his  friend. 

“I  mean  that  we  have  blundered  upon  a  Black  Hand  plot 
here,  and  that  those  scoundrels  came  up  from  New  York 
City  to  carry  it  out.  Are  you  game  to  stay  and  get  into 
the  tussle?” 

“You  just  bet  your  bottom  ten-cent  piece!”  cried  the  big 
fellow  with  determination. 

“What’s  the  excitement?”  cried  Sam,  who  with  the  others 
had  been  viewing  this  mysterious  conference  with  surprise. 

“Nothing  much,”  said  Dick,  controlling  his  excitement. 
“Only  we  have  a  scheme  to  stay  up  here  the  whole  day  and 
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then  get  l Aide  Gray,  or  Squire  Gray,  or  whatever  1» is  official 
tit may  be,  to  let  us  bunk  here  all  night.  You  know  we 
can’t  get  back  oil  the  train  for  a  while,  and  if  we  stay  over 
to-night  we  can  probably  get  back  some  way  to-morrow, 
which  is  Sunday.” 

‘‘Won't  we  get  rats  at  the  academy,  Dick?”  asked  Alan. 

“Xo,  it?s  Sunday  and  Saturday,  and  I  can  explain  it  to 
tl>e  principal  all  right,  see  if  I  can’t.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  think  the  squire  will  put  us  up,”  said 
doubting  Sam. 

“I  don't  see  as  how  I  could,  boys,”  said  the  old  man 
dubiously. 

But  Dick  simply  went  up  to  him  and  whispered  about 
two  minutes  into  the  old  fellow’s  ear.  His  face  changed 
its  expression  in  a  hundred  different  ways  during  the  mys¬ 
terious  whispered  communication,  but  at  the  end  he  nodded 
vigorously. 

“You  jest  bet  ye  kin  stay,”  said  he,  “and  it  won’t  cost  ye 
nawthin  either.” 

“Why,  Dick  !”  cried  Sam.  “What  are  the  magic  words?” 

Dick  smiled  blandly  and  then  opened  his  mouth  as  if  to 
utter  a  great  secret. 

“Ham  and  eggs !”  he  cried,  and  made  a  rush  for  the  table 
which  had  been  spread  with  good  things  in  the  kitchen. 
The  others  followed  suit,  and  in  the  excitement  of  their 
royal  feed  forgot  the  mysterious  conversation. 

But  it  was  well  for  the  young  Italian  that  Dick  had  made 
these  plans,  as  the  reader  will  soon  see. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

i 

IN  THE  TOILS  OF  THE  BLACK  HAND. 

t 

Dick  and  his  friends  finished  their  repast  and  then  began 
to  plan  for  some  more  sport  in  the  afternoon  on  the  tobog¬ 
gan  slide. 

get  the  benefit  of  it,”  said  Alan. 

“I’m  right  with  you,”  said  Daresome,  and  the  youths 

“This  is  our  last  chance  this  year,  and  we  might  as  well 
started  again  toward  the  mountain  slide.  As  they  were 
going  out  Dick  dropped  back  to  slip  a  hint  to  the  squire. 

“Say,  you'd  better  tell  that  young  Italian  to  lay  kind  of 
low  around  here.  He’s  got  some  dangerous  rascals  on  the 
trail,  and  when  I  saw  them  going  over  that  mountain  road 
it  was  evident  that  they  were  on  the  beat.” 

“I'll  tell  him  jest  as  soon  as  he  comes  in,”  said  the  old 
man.  “I'm  glad  ye  boys  are  goin’  ter  be  here  to-night,  too, 
fer  1  calc’late  that  they’re  goin’  ter  try  to  ketch  him  fer  the 
Black  Hand.” 

“They  certainly  are  going  to  try,  and  we’ll  be  ready  for 
them.  So  long  for  now.  I'll  keep  a  sharp  lookout  from  the 
high  part  of  the  mountain.  We  can  probably  sight  that 
carriage  on  runners  two  miles  away  from  that  height.” 

Daresome  sped  after  his  companions,  and  ere  long  the 
bo'  <  were  again  engaged  on  the  perilous  but  thrilling  de¬ 


scent  of  the  big  slide.  Again  and  again  they  whizzed  down 
the  big  slope,  seeming  to  go  faster  each  time. 

“This  is  certainly  great  fun,  Dick!”  cried  Sam  as  they 
tugged  up  the  ascent  together  by  the  side  of  the  whizzing 

coasters. 

The  other  lads  had  returned  in  greater  force  than  ever 
from  the  town  and  the  country  about.  Dick’s  prowess  bad 
been  told  to  all,  and  ns  the  conqueror  of  Zeke  Desmond,  the 
bully  of  the  district,  Dick  was  gazed  at  admiringly. 

The  lads  were  treated  as  if  they  had  been  born  in  Green¬ 
up,  for  their  own  jolly  spirits  won  them  friends,  and  boys 
are  alike  the  world  over  when  at  their  sports. 

“Sam,  did  you  hear  a  cry  just  then?”  asked  Dick,  listen¬ 
ing  intently. 

“Xo,  I  guess  it  was  just  some  of  the  boys  getting  thrilly 
down  the  slide,”  replied  his  roommate. 

It  was  now  getting  toward  dusk,  for  the  time  had  been 
passing  rapidly  with  all  the  fun  and  good  times.  The  sun¬ 
set  was  yellow  in  the  west,  and  as  Dick  gazed  across  the  ice- 
covered  lake  toward  the  distant  hills  he  thought  he  heard 
another  erv — one  of  fear. 

“Say,  I’m  getting  nervous,  I  suppose,  Sam,”  said  Dick 
earnestly,  walking  over  toward  the  crest  of  the  big  elevation. 
“I  seem  to  be  hearing  things.  I  could  have  sworn  that  I 
detected  a  cry  of  anguish  just  then.” 

Sam  listened  obligingly.  He  smiled  then  and  tifrned 
away. 

“I  suppose  you  are  hearing  ghosts,  Dick,”  said  he  with 
a  joke,  “but  it’s  early  in  the  evening  for  them  to  appear. 
lt!s  just  beginning  to  get  dark.” 

Daresome  looked  over  the  mountainside  toward  the  dis¬ 
tant  lake.  As  far  as  lie  could  observe  down  the  curving  side 
nothing  human  or  even  animal  was  in  sight. 

“Oh,  I  suppose  it’s  imagination,”  he  muttered,  and 
turned  away.  “I’ll  take  one  slide,  and  then  1  think  it's 
time  for  us  to  be  getting  back  to  Squire  Gray’s.  He  may 
need*  us.” 

Turning  away  he  faced  the  top  of  the  slide  again. 

Just  then  a  most  noticeable  scream  rang  out.  It  was 
high-pitched,  and  yet  Dick  imagined  it  was  a  man’s  voice, 
lie  whirled  about  in  alarm. 

“That  cry  was  certain  that  time,”  said  Dick,  whirling 
around  with  a  flood  of  foreboding  thoughts. 

He  ran  to  look  over  the  gradual  slope  of  the  mountain¬ 
side.  But  nothing  was  in  sight. 

“  Help  !  Murder !”  came  the  voice,  this  time  with  a  de¬ 
cided  foreigu  accent. 

Dick  knew  that  it  must  be  the  Italian,  and  his  worst 
fears  were  realized.  He  rushed  toward  his  friends,  who 
were  standing  about  at  the  top  of  the  slide. 

“Boys,  those  villains,  the  Black  Hand  fellows,  are  down 
there!”  he  cried,  forgetting  that  he  and  Skinniman  had 
kept  their  discovery  secrets 

Skinniman  was  down  the  Hill  a  piece,  and  consequently 
Dick's  words  had  no  meaning  to  the  boy?  standing  about 
I  there. 
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"What  are  you  driving  at,  Dick?’’  cried  Alan  in  astonish¬ 
ment,  gazing  with  open  mouth  at  the  excited  Daresome. 

“I  tell  you  the  Black  Hand  men  have  caught  the  Italian 
and  we  must  rescue  him.” 

Daresome  started  toward  the  crest  of  the  hill,  facing  the 
lake  and  the  distant  village.  Sam  followed  him,  remon¬ 
strating.  He  thought  his  roommate  had  lost  his  faculties. 

“Are  you  nutty,  Dick?”  cried  Sam.  “What’s  the  matter 
with  you?  We’d  better  take  you  back  to  the  farmhouse  at 
once !” 

“Xo,  you  hadn’t;  you  fellows  follow  me  down  this  hill 
or  a  human  life  may  pay  for  your  stupidity!”  yelled  Dick, 
and  dragging  his  toboggan  mechanically,  he  stumbled  down 
over  the  rough,  snow-drifted  side  of  the  mountain. 

Sam  ran  back  for  the  others,  and  Dick  proceeded  down¬ 
ward  by  leaps  and  bounds,  scratching  his  face  with  the 
switches  and  sharp  blows  from  swinging  tree  branches  and 
twigs. 

“Gosh!  but  this  is  no  race-course!”  murmured  Dick, 
struggling  with  difficulty.  “I  wish  I  had  snowshoes!” 

Down  he  went,  the  hill  becoming  rougher  and  rougher. 
True,  the  snow  had  filled  up  the  runs  and  gullies  with  its 
soft  cushioning  in  even  white  drifts.  But  Dick  stumbled 
into  these  deep  drifts  with  the  most  unpleasant  bumps. 

“I  certainly  am  not  crazy  about  this  sort  of  thing,”  he 
cried  angrily,  as  he  pulled  himself  up  after  a  particularly 
jolting  bump.  Every  bone  in  his  body  seemed  to  have  been 
bruised  and  every  muscle  wrenched  painfully. 

“Help!  Help!”  came  the  pitiful  voice  below  him,  out 
of  sight  below  the  curve  of  the  rounded  slope. 

Dick’s  blood  ran  cold  at  the  scream  which  finished  up 
this  call. 

“They’re  using  some  sort  of  moral  suasion  on  that  poor 
chap  which  is  not  very  pleasant.  I’ll  have  to  get  there 
quicker  than  I  am  doing  now.” 

He  looked  down  the  slope.  It  seemed  as  if  it  had  no  end. 
The  rolling  surface  was  covered  with  snow,  and  he  thought 
of  the  value  of  snowshoes. 

Then  a  daring  thought  struck  him. 

“Why  not  coast  partly  down  this,  1  wonder?”  he  mur¬ 
mured.  “There  is  no  track,  but  I  can  slide  slowly  and  hold 
my  foot  behind  for  a  brake.  I’ll  do  it  to  save  a  human 
life.” 

Xo  sooner  thought  than  done. 

Dick  pulled  his  light  toboggan  about  and  placed  it  on  the 
slanting  snow  before  him.  Then  he  squatted  down  on  it 
with  one  foot  dragging  behind  as  a  rudder  and  also  as  a 

brake. 

Slowly  across  the  soft  surface  glided  the  toboggan.  It 
went  so  smoothly  and  evenly  over  the  snow  that  Dick’s 
heart  leaped  with  joy.  Now  he  saw  some  chance  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  place,  wherever  it  might  be,  that  the  cries  came 

from. 

“This  beats  walking  down,”  muttered  Daresome,  “even 
if  it  w  a  little  risky.” 

'!  he  toboggan  was  going  so  smoothly  that  Dick  did  not 
notice  its;  imperceptible  gain  in  speed  with  every  yard. 
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But  before  long  he  saw,  to  his  amazement,  that  the  tobog¬ 
gan  was  sliding  down  the  steep  angle  with  a  swiftness  which 
surprised  him.  He  dug  his  foot  into  the  snow  behind.  But 
this  availed  not.  He  realized  that  if  his  foot,  not  exactly  in 
the  middle,  should  strike  some  obstruction  under  the  snow 
it  would  pull  the  toboggan  suddenly  to  one  side. 

That  would  mean  a  terrific  smash-up. 

“Great  guns!  I’ve  got  myself  in  for  it,  sure  enough!” 
cried  Dick,  gazing  ahead  over  the  broad  expanse  of  snow 
and  bushes,  with  trees  protruding  here  and  there  from  the 
white  blanket  of  Mother  Nature. 

Faster  and  faster  flew  the  toboggan  ! 

Dick  made  no  effort  to  stop  it  now,  for  he  realized  that 
such  an  act.  was  futile,  and  more  than  that,  he  might  over¬ 
turn  the  toboggan  and  forfeit  his  own  life  for  the  attempt. 

“I’ll  have  to  brazen  it  out.”  said  Dick  through  clenched 
teeth  as' he  pulled  himself  forward  on  the  toboggan  into 
the  best  position  for  guiding  it. 

This  he  did  skilfully  by  swinging  the  weight  of  his  body 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  Down,  down  they  flew,  and 
the  two,*Dick  and  his  sled,  seemed  as  if  they  were  one  being, 
so  carefully  did  he  swing  it  by  his  quick  jerks  and  pulls 
along  a  clear  course. 

Over  ruts,  over  logs,  over  snowy  bumps  the  craft,  as  it 
might  well  be  called,  flew  along.  The  speed  increased,  and 
Dick’s  heart  sank  as  the  toboggan  went  down. 

“Gee!  I  wonder  where  this  slope  ends.  I  hope  it  doesn’t 
land  me  out  on  that  ice,  for  it  wouldn’t  sustain  the  weight 
of  this  sled  and  me,”  thought  Dick,  flashing  along. 

“I  wonder  where  the  Italian  can  he,”  thought  Dick. 
“He  doesn’t  show  up  ahead.  He  must  he  in  some  slope  of 
the  hillside.” 

Just  then  our  hero  saw  to  his  consternation  a  ditch 
ahead.  He  knew  that  either  he  must  hurdle  this  ditch  at 
the  risk  of  being  dumped  when  the  toboggan  again  landed 
or  risk  a  broken  neck  in  the  ditch. 

“I’ll  hurdle,”  thought  Dick,  and  he  gave  the  toboggan 
a  tremendous  upward  jerk,  swinging  his  weight  backward 
so  as  to  pull  the  front  part  of  the  toboggan  upward. 

Whizz ! 

The  toboggan  sailed  along  like  a  bird,  and  as  Dick  clung 
skilfully  to  its  handles  it  leaped  .across  the  ditch  toward 
the  ice  of  the  lake  below.  In  the  fraction  of  the  second 
that  it  took  to  pass  Dick  saw  a  fearful  sight. 

Three  men  were  struggling  with  a  bound  prisoner,  and 
they  leaped  aside  with  frightened  cries  as  the  swift  tobog¬ 
gan  passed  near  them  with  such  startling  speed. 

“There  they  are !”  thought  Dick.  “They  must  be  killing 
that  poor  chap.” 

He  clung  to  the  handles  and  braced  himself  for  the  worst, 
because  he  saw  before  him  only  the  prospect  of  a  crash  into 
the  ice  of  the  lake.  /  , 

“I’ve  lost  it  all — and  perhaps  taken  my  own  life  in  a 
foolish  chance,  while  I  can’t  do  anything  for  him  now.  I’m 
an  idiot,”  muttered  Daresome. 

But  fate  took  a  hand  here. 

I  nstead  of  being  spun  on  to  the  lake  the  toboggan  landed 
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in  an  enormous  snowbank  on  the  other  side  of  the  ditch, 
about  twenty-five  feet  below  the  three  desperadoes. 

Idie  wind  had  piled  the  soft  stuff  up  against  the  moun¬ 
tainside,  and  this  natural  cushion  saved  Daresome’s  life,  for 
he  would  not  have  lived  an  instant  in  the  freezing  waters  of 
the  lake  after  the  smashing  blow  against  the  ice. 

Bump ! 

He  was  thrown  head  over  heels,  the  toboggan  capsized, 
and  Dick  gasped  and  spluttered  for  breath  as  he  strove  to 
climb  out  of  the  deep  drift. 

“Well,  of  all  things  !”  he  exclaimed.  “This  is  what  they 
call  a  soft  snap— it  saved  my  life  by  its  softness!” 

Dick  puffed  and  blew  and  at  last  managed  to  get  his 
feet  on  something  firm  and  forced  his  wav  out  into  the 
clear  air,  where  he  could  breathe  without  drawing  snow 
crystals  into  his  throat  instead  of  atmosphere. 

dhere  was  no  sound  from  the  little  group  above,  for 
the  men  had  gagged  the  Italian  by  this  time.  But  Dick 
knew  that  they  were  working  away  with  all  their  strength 
and  haste. 

“Now  that  I’ve  come  this  far,  I’ll  get  into  the  gpne,”  he 
cried,  and  he  struggled  up  the  mountainside. 

Leaving  his  toboggan  to  rest  in  peace  after  its  perilous 
trip,  Dick  pulled  himself  up  through  the  snow  toward  the 
level  of  the  ditch.  But  it  was  terrific  work. 

At  last  he  was  drawing  himself  up  the  last  foot  of  the 
climb,  when  a  heavy  hand  was  laid  on  the  back  of  his  neck. 

There  was  a  jerk  and  a  swiftly  delivered  blow. 

Dick  was  under  a  disadvantage  because  he  was  climbing 
up  with  difficulty,  while  his  assailant  was  on  the  top  of  the 
ditch  level  and  could  attack  him  with  impunity. 

It  was  a  short  struggle. 

Before  he  had  even  had  a  chance  to  hand  back  some 
punishment  to  the  attacker  Dick  was  bound  hand  and  foot. 

“Well,  I  guess  you  will  butt  in  again !”  cried  the  leader 
of  the  three  men  as  they  surveyed  their  new  prisoner. 

“Aw,  let  im  alone  and  let’s  get  away  with  the  other,” 
said  the  second  man. 

“Come— we  losa  da  time— maka  de  bad  biz,”  said  the 
third,  a  swarthy-skinned  Sicilian. 

“All  right,  Handy  Andy,”  laughed  the  big  one.  “You’re 
the  representative  of  the  order  and  we’ll  leave  this  lad  and 
get  to  work  with  our  bird  of  paradise.” 

“You  leava  him  dere  and  he  tell.  Why  nota  keel  him?” 
^ried  the  Sicilian  in  a  tone  which  made  Dick’s  blood  run 
cold. 

“Aw,  cut  out  that  talk.  It  may  go  on  the  East  Side  of 
New  York  and  over  in  Sicily,  but  it  doesn’t  work  for  a 
continental  whoop  here.  I’m  no  saint,”  said  the  leader, 
“but  I  used  to  coast  on  this  very  hill  when  I  was  a  kid, 
and  there’s  not  going  to  be  any  knife  play  here  if  I  know 
it  with  any  innocent  youngster.” 

These  words  were  delivered  in  a  voice  intended  for  the 
other  two  abductors  only,  but  Dick’s  keen  ears  were  strained 
to  catch  every  syllable. 

“Well,  he’s  a  crook,  but  he’s  not  so  bad  after  all,” 
thought  Darefcome. 


The  three  men  now  started  dragging  the  bound  and 
gagged  Italian  youth  around  the  side  of  the  hill  toward  the 
right. 

“That’s  cheerful,”  thought  Dick.  “I  wonder  if  they’re 
going  to  leave  me  here  to  get  refrigerated  in  the  snow?” 

Just  then  the  three  men  returned  and  began  taking  Dick 
along  with  them. 

“Get  a  wiggle  on,  youngster,”  said  the  leader.  “You  got 
in  bad  here,  and  though  I  reckon  it  ain’t  your  fault,  we’ve 
got  to  keep  you  silent  for  a  little  while.  You  walk  along 
now  and  you  won’t  have  to  be  dragged.  But  if  you  try  any 
fancy  hollering  and  any  other  trick  you’ll  get  yourself  dis¬ 
liked.” 

“I  say  sticka  de  knife.  Don’t  spoila  da  chance,”  mut¬ 
tered  the  Sicilian. 

“Not  on  your  life,”  said  the  other  fellow,  who  it  was  easy 
for  Dick  to  see  had  none  too  much  love  for  the  Sicilian, 
although  he  was  working  on  the  job  with  him.  “If  I  wasn’t 
in  need  of  the  money  I’d  never  mix  it  up  with  any  foreign 
game  like  this.” 

“Me,  too,  Pete!”  uttered  the  other. 

Dick  was  half  pulled  and  half  shoved  around  the  curve 
and  there  beheld  to  his  astonishment  a  roadway  winding  up 
the  mountainside.  Standing  there  was  the  carriage  on 
runners  which  he  had  seen  twice  before  that  day. 

“Get  in  there,  youngster,”  said  the  leader,  “and  keep 
quiet  as  you  value  your  life.  We’ll  dump  you  out  about  five 
miles  up  the  road  if  you  behave  yourself.” 

Dick  clambered  in  with  sinking  heart. 

Here  he  was  in  no  particular  danger  himself,  and  yet  this 
unfortunate  banker’s  son  was  doomed  to  a  terrible  fate. 
The  fellow  looked  across  at  Dick  with  piteous  dark  eyes, 
conveying  a  wealth  of  woeful  meaning. 

“If  only  I  could  do  something,”  thought  Daresome.  But 
the  leader  sprang  on  the  box  and  clucked  to  the  horses. 

The  other  American  and  the  Sicilian  stayed  inside  to 
guard  them,  and  the  party  was  off  down  the  mountain  road. 

“I’m  stung  sure  enough  this  time,  and  goodness  only 
knows  where  I’ll  be  dumped  out,  with  night  already  down 
upon  me !” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SKINNIMAN  TO  DICK’S  AID. 

The  carriage  sleigh  slid  along  with  good  speed  down  the 
mountain  road.  Dick  knew  that  after  it  reached  the  level 
ground,  all  would  be  up  with  him,  for  the  conspirators 
would  get  away  easily. 

He  glanced  out  of  the  carriage. 

“Keepa  your  head  hack  or  I  sticka  da  knife!”  muttered 
the  Sicilian.  Dick  took  the  hint  and  held  hack  against  the 
rear  wall  of  the  carriage,  and  yet  iu  that  brief  glimpse  he 
had  seen  a  sight  which  gave  him  joy. 

The  road  was  running  down  now  in  a  long  slant  which 
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was  not  very  iar  away  from  the  course  taken  on  the  coasting 

track. 

Dick  saw  a  bevy  of  toboggans  and  sleds  shooting  down 
the  track,  and  it  struck  his  fancy  that  they  were  running 
dangerously  close  together. 

“Can  they  be  coming  down  in  a  bunch  to  head  off  this 
carriage?”  he  thought,  hoping  against  hope.  “No,  it  can't 
be  such  good  luck,  for  I  forgot  to  tell  them  about  the  black 
carriage  sleigh.  Serves  me  right  for  being  so  wise  about 
my  own  plans.” 

But  though  Daresome  had  forgotten  to  tell  the  Merrivale 
lads  about  the  sleigh,  there  was  another  chap  in  on  the 
secret,  and  this  was  Skinniman  Perkins. 

He  had  reached  the  top  of  the  slide  when  he  heard  Sam 
yell  out  excitedly  that  Dick  was  crazy. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  cried  Skinniman,  swinging  his 
toboggan  around. 

“I  mean  that  he  said  there  was  a  Black  Hand  bunch 
down  the  hill.  He  said  he  heard  calls  for  help.  There's 
no  Black  Hand  this  side  of  the  Bowery !” 

Skinniman  understood  the  meaning  of  it  all  in  a  flash. 

(i Where  is  Dick  now?”  he  cried. 

“He  went  over  the  top  of  the  hill  in  search  of  some  fool 
thing  or  other.” 

Skinniman  ran  to  look,  but  could  see  nothing. 

“Where  does  this  hillside  lead  to?”  he  cried,  running 
over  to  one  of  the  Greenup  boys.  “I  can’t  see  beyond  that 
steep  curve.” 

“Oh,  it  just  goes  straight  down  to  the  water’s  edge  at 
the  lake.  It  gets  steeper  ’n’  steeper  as  it  goes  down,  too!”' 
exclaimed  the  country  youth. 

“Well,  I’m  going  down  it — there  must  be  some  sort  of  a 
road.” 

“Oh,  you’d  better  not  or  you’ll  bust  your  blamed  neck!” 
exclaimed  the  Greenup  lad. 

“WTiy  not?”  cried  Skinniman.  “Isn’t  there  a  road  down 
there  ?” 

“Yes,  but  it’s  not  straight  down.” 

“Well,  where  is  it  then?” 

“It’s  around  toward  the  side  which  goes  parallel  to  the 
coast.  There,  don’t  you  see  it  winding  down?” 

The  country  youth  pulled  Skinniman  over  to  the  side 
of  the  crest  and  pointed  to  a  long,  winding  thoroughfare 
which  was  the  one  taken  by  the  conspirators. 

Just  as  he  spoke  a  black  carriage  on  runners  dashed  along 
this  roadway  toward  the  distant  turnpike. 

“Boys,  follow  me!”  cried  Skinniman  in  great  excite¬ 
ment. 

He  recognized  the  carriage  as  the  one  he  and  Dick  had 
seen  that  morning.  He  knew  that  Dick  Daresome  would 
be  either  in  that  carriage  or  else  trying  to  catch  it,  and  so 
Skinniman  leaped  upon  his  toboggan  with  a  flying  start. 

Down  the  course  he  started  and  skimmed  along. 

“There’s  something  up  that  we  don’t  understand,  Sam,” 
declar'd  Abm  Brown-on,  and  he  started  to  follow  suit. 

“TbatA  right;  we’ll  get  into  the  excitement,  too.” 

Sam  took  a  running  start.  In  a  few  seconds  all  the 


Merrivale  lads  were  sailing  down  the  slide  at  a  terrific  rate 
of  speed.  Behind  them  came  two  Greenup  lads  who  had 
overheard  the  conversation  and  sniffed  some  excitement. 

Down  the  long  slide  sped  the  coasters,  and  nearer  the 
roadway  they  came  as  the  course  neared  its  end. 

The  carriage  was  swiftly  proceeding,  drawn  by  the  splen¬ 
did  team,  for  the  poor  liveryman  had  been  forced  to  give 
up  one  of  his  best  teams  to  the  conspirators. 

But  toboggans  are  a  great  deal  swifter  than  horses,  and 
the  coasters  shot  ’way  ahead  of  the  team.  The  boys  then 
ran  across  the  snowy  meadow  toward  the  roadway  led  by 
Skinniman. 

The  big,  fat  youth  was  indeed  a  heavyweight,  but  he  was 
captain  of  the  academy  football  team,  and  he  was  •well 
versed  in  speeding  despite  the  heavy  load  he  had  to  carry. 

“Now,  boys,  we  must  stop  that  team  at  all  costs!”  cried 
Skinniman.  “I  know  all  about  this,  and  that  rig  is  driven 
bv  three  crooks.  We -must  get  in  on  the  game.  I  guess  they 
got  away  from  Dick  back  there.” 

They  were  now  waiting  on  the  road  for  the  approach  of 
the  carriage  sleigh. 

The  driver,  the  leader  of  the  little  band,  looked  with 
growing  alarm  on  this  group  of  the  Greenup  boys,  as  he 
supposed  them  all  to  be,  waiting  at  the  roadside. 

“Can  they  be  next?”  he  asked  himself.  “Oh,  surely 
not !” 

The  sleigh  approached  the  boys,  and  they  stepped  out  in 
the  road.  Skinniman  held  up  his  hand. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  he  cried  to  the  driver. 

“None  of  your  business,”  snapped  that  individual  curtly, 
raising  his  whip  for  a  vicious  lash  at  the  fat  youth. 

But  just  as  he  was  about  to  deliver  this  a  hard,  well- 
packed  snowball  from  the  deft  hand  of  Sam  Thorpe  caught 
him  painfully  in  the  eye. 

The  man  was  almost  blinded  for  an  instant,  and  a  dozen 
more  of  the  blinding  missiles  pelted  him.  This  was  a  new 
form  of  attack,  but  it  was  most  effective. 

Skinniman  sprang  at  the  horses’  heads  and  brought  them 
to  a  quick  stop.  Alan  leaped  up  and  caught  the  whip  out 
of  the  driver’s  hands  as  he  groped  blindly  about,  with  his 
eyes  smarting  from  the  terrific  blow  from  the  snowball. 

“Hold  up  there  or  you’ll  pay  bitterly,”  shouted  Skinni¬ 
man,  but  the  team  was  already  being  held,  thanks  to  his 
own  quickness. 

“Open  that  door!”  shouted  Alan,  and  he  rushed  to  the 
side  of  the  carriage  and  dragged  the  portal  open. 

Dick  Daresome,  inside,  saw  that  he  was  being  rescued, 
and  he  acted  with  his  usual  quickness  to  help  the  work 

i 

along.  He  sprang  up  and  with  a  mighty  tussle  from  the 
grasp  of  the  American  at  his  side,  sprang  free  from  the 
hold. 

Out  of  the  carriage  he  leaped  to  the  intense  surprise  of 
the  lads. 

“Why,  Dick!”  cried  Bam  in  astonishment  at  this  unex¬ 
pected  Jack-in-the-box  sort  of  appearance  of  his  friend. 

“Quick,  get  that  lad  out  of  there!”  cried  Dick,  holding 
up  his  bound  wrists. 
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One  of  tho  Greenup  boys  had  now  whipped  out  a  jack¬ 
knife,  and  tiie  ropes  were  sliced  and  cut  in  a  jiffy. 

The  boys  sprang  into  the  carriage,  and  before  the  strug¬ 
gling  conspirators  could  hold  them  back  they  dragged  out 
the  bound  and  gagged  Italian  youth.  The  Sicilian  struck 
desperately  at  Alan  with  some  heavy  instrument. 

But  Dick,  behind  his  friend’s  shoulder,  reached  up  and 
caught  the  man  by  the  arm  and  pulled  for  all  he  was  worth. 

Alan  caught  the  rascal  by  the  leg  and  the  two  gave  terrific 
yanks,  aided  by  their  fellows. 

Just  at  this  instant  the  leader  of  the  three  came  to  him¬ 
self  and  clutched  up  the  reins  of  the  carriage  sleigh. 

He  was  still  sitting  on  the  box  of  the  vehicle,  and  he 
yelled  to  the  horses  with  a  tremendous  voice,  shaking  the 
reins  and  using  the  loose  end  as  if  it  were  a  whip. 

Away  sprang  the  carriage  sleigh  with  Skinniman  strug¬ 
gling  vainly  to  hold  the  team.  But  he  had  to  let  loose  his 
hold  to  avoid  being  trampled,  and  th£  team  sprang  across 
the  snow-covered  ground  with  speed. 

“Well,  I  reckon  they  got  away  from  us  after  all,”  said 
Skinniman  dejectedly  as  he  returned  to  the  group  of  boys. 

“Don’t  }7ou  think  it!”  cried  Dick  Daresome  jubilantly. 
“We  got  the  prize  package!” 

Skinniman,  at  the  sound  of  Dick’s  voice,  elbowed  his  way 
into  the  crowd  and  beheld  to  his  astonishment  the  curious 
spectacle  of  Dick  and  Alan  sprawled  out  on  top  of  a  strange- 
looking  man. 

“Soak  it  to  him,  Dick!”  cheered  Sam  ns  his  roommate 
brought  a  ringing  blow  on  the  rascal’s  shoulder. 

“Look  who’s  here!”  cried  Dick  as  he  skilfully  wrenched 
a  knife  out  of  the  man’s  pocket.  He  had  had  no  time  to 
use  the  weapon,  and  Dick  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  as  he 
tossed  the  glittering  instrument  of  death  out  of  harm’s  way. 

“Take  those  ropes  off  this  chap  and  tie  the  rascal  up,” 
said  Skinniman,  seeing  that  something  desperate  must  be 
done. 

The  young  Italian  was  freed,  and  he  stood  with  flashing 
eyes  watching  the  struggle.  Dick  and  Alan  were  having  no 
easy  conquest,  but  at  last  they  forced  the  ropes  about  the 
man’s  arms. 

All  during  their  little  excitement  the  fellow  was  shower¬ 
ing  them  with  maledictions  in  his  own  dialect. 

“Well,  it’s  a  good  thing  Dick  doesn’t  know  what  he 
means  or  he  would  probably  finish  the  thing  right  now,” 
said  Wallace  with  a  smile. 

“Let  up  on  your  side,  Alan,  so  T  can  get  this  rope  under 
the  fellow!”  cried  Dick,  heaving  and  tugging  to  get  the 
vicious  Sicilian  bound. 

The  boys  forced  him  up,  and  Dick  ran  his  hands  into 
another  pocket.  Out  came  a  big  revolver  and  a  folded 
dirk. 

“Talk  about  your  walking  arsenals — he  looks  like  a 
pawnbroker’s  window!”  laughed  Skinniman,  taking  the 
weapons  into  custody. 

Just  then  Dick  unfortunately  loosened  bis  hold  on  the 
fellow's  wrist.  The  man  jerked  back  and  planted  an  un¬ 
expected  blow  straight  between  the  eyes  of  Alan  Brown  son. 


That  youth  sank  back  as  if  chloroformed,  and  hie  grip  re¬ 
laxed. 

The  Sicilian  jerked  loose  and  with  a  mad  yell  sprang 
away  from  the  detaining  hold  of  the  boys. 

“He’s  loose!  Nab  him!”  bellowed  Dick  with  all  his 
might,  vainly  leaping  for  the  man’s  body. 

But  he  misjudged  the  distance,  and  the  fellow  pulled  out 
free.  A  score  of  hands  reached  for  him,  but  beating  them 
aside  he  forced  his  way  with  fiendish  desperation,  and 
sprang  over  the  fence  at  the  roadside. 

Straight  across  the  field  he  ran,  with  the  lads  after  him 
in  hot  pursuit. 

“Where’s  the  fellow  headed  for?”  asked  Dick. 

“He’s  going  toward  the  Greenup  road,  which  leads  right 
around  the  mountain  into  the  village,”  said  a  country  lad 
running  at  his  side,  and  the  two  quickened  their  pace. 

The  man,  however,  was  desperate,  and  he  forced  all  of 
his  great  physical  powers  into  his  running.  On,  on,  on  he 
sped ! 

“Say,  this  is  a  regular  Marathon  and  steeplechase  com¬ 
bined!”  said  Dick,  gasping  for  breath  as  they  sped  across 
the  rolling  meadow  and  leaped  a  fence  after  the  fugitive. 

Suddenly  the  man  veered  about  in  a  big  circle. 

He  now  ran  toward  the  not  far  distant  lake. 

“What’s  his  game  now?”  wondered  Daresome  as  the  lads 
still  clung  to  his  trail  with  the  tenacity  of  the  bounds  after 
a  fox. 

The  man  quickened  his  pace  and  crashed  through  the  un¬ 
derbrush  toward  the  lake.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  going 
to  make  a  trial  for  the  ice,  hoping  to  escape  across  to  the 
other  side,  where  a  big  school  building  stood. 

“Oh,  but  he’s  running  into  a  trap  now,”  said  Dick  as  the 
pursuers  closed  in  upon  the  fellow. 

But  the  Sicilian  stopped  not.  He  had  been  disanned, 
and  he  knew  that  in  straight  fighting  he  could  not  hold  his 
own  with  the  brawny  young  lads. 

So  now  he  clattered  down  upon  the  ice. 

He  looked  back  and.  saw  that  his  pursuers  hesitated  to 
follow  him.  A  smile  spread  over  his  swarthy  features  a.s 
he  slid  forward  on  the  ice,  and  the  hope  of  escape  bright¬ 
ened  his  countenance. 

“Gee!  I  didn’t  think  that  ice  would  hold  him!”  mut¬ 
tered  Dick.  The  man  sped  across  the  surface  further  and 
further  from  shore. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  terrific  crackling.  The  smile  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  Sicilian's  face,  and  with  a  blood-curdling 
scream  he  fell  crashing  through  the  rotten  ice. 

The  hoys  now  clustered  on  the  shore  and  watched  his 
struggles. 

“Serves  him  right — the  thug!”  muttered  Sam,  who  had 
been  in  the  chasing  party. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Dick:  “but  you  know  he's  onlv 
human !” 


“Well,  lie’s  a  would-be  murderer,  and  he's  deserving  what 
he's  getting,”  said  Sam.  “I'm  not  going  to  risk  my  life 
for  such  a  scoundrel." 

The  lads  watched  the  man's  struggles,  growing  weaker 
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every  minute.  His 
but  soon  he  lost  his 


cries  pierced  the  air  with  awful  clamor, 
wind  in  the  freezing  water  and  it  was 


CHAPTER  VII. 


casv  to  sec  that  his  great  brute  strength  was  of  little  avail 
i»i  fighting  Jack  Frost's  element. 


A  TRICK  TN  TIME. 


“Can't  we  do  anything,  lads?”  asked  Dick  Daresome,  his 
heart  aching  at  this  sight  of  a  drowning  man,  even  though 
lie  were  such  a  desperate  character  as  this  one. 

“Dick,  don't  you  try  any  of  your  heroics,  for  it’s  almost 
certain  death  to  go  after  that  fellow,”  said  Sam. 

“Ye*,  he'd  pull  you  under  when  you  tried  to  get  him — 
he  wouldn't  raise  his  hand  for  you !”  said  one  of  the  Green¬ 
up  boys. 

“I  know  that,”  said  Dick,  “and  yet  I  can’t  bear  to  see 
any  human  being  lose  his  life  like  a  drowning  rat  while  I 
am  looking  on  !  It’s  terrible,  boys !” 

Dick  looked  about  and  saw  on  the  shore  some  fence  rails, 
of  the  flat  kind,  which  had  beeu  thrown  there  from  some 
dismantled  fence. 

“I’m  going  to  save  that  poor  fellow,  and  then  we  can 
have  an  easy  capture  and  turn  him  over  to  the  law,”  said 
Dick,  running  toward  the  loose  rails. 

“You  can’t  do  it,  old  sport!  You’ll  get  drown ded  your¬ 
self.  sure  as  preachin’,”  said  one  of  the  Greenup  lads,  in¬ 
terposing. 

“Don’t  you  think  so,”  said  Dick.  “I’ve  done  it  before 
and  I’ll  do  it  now.” 

He  caught  up  three  boards  and  started  out  on  the  ice. 
He  would  crawl  along  the  flat  surface  lof  one,  sliding  the 
others  along  before  him.  Thus  the  weight  was  distributed 
evenly  over  a  large  surface  and  there  was  not  a  crack  until 
he  carried  himself  Out  almost  within  reach  of  the  struggling 
Sicilian. 

“Hey!  will  you  behave  yourself  if  I  get  you  out?”  called 
Dick  to  the  man. 

The  fellow  gibbered  and  jabbered  in  his  dialect  at 
a  great  rate,  evidently  promising  everything  in  the 
world. 

Dick  reached  a  long  board  out  to  him,  and  the  man 
clutched  it  in  a  frenzy  of  fear.  He  was  weakened  by  the 
water,  but  still  his  nigged  physique  gave  him  strength 
enough  to  hold  on  to  the  rough  board. 

Dick  drew  back,  slowly  and  steadily,  with  an  increasing 
pull  on  the  board.  The  ice  creaked  and  cracked,  but  with 
oreat  skill  our  hero  drew  the  fellow  out  of  the  water. 

Several  times  it  broke  under  the  man’s  weight,  but  Dick 
managed  the  third  board  so  that  the  fellow  was  finally 
pulled  up  on  the  solid  surface  and  Dick  started  slowly  to 
shore  across  the  ice. 

Just  as  the  two  crawling  along  were  reaching  the  bank 
the  Sicilian  raised  his  board  high  in  air,  and  behind  our 
gallant  hero’s  back  was  about  to  bring  down  the  wood  across 
the  vouth’s  head  with  all  his  might. 

“  i  fixa  you  now !”  cried  the  treacherous  foreigner,  and  it 
looked  as  if  Dick  were  to  pay  dearly  for  his  own  generous 
bravery. 


It  looked  for  all  the  world  as  if  poor  Dick  Daresome  were 
doomed  to  pay  full  well  for  his  generous  bravery. 

But  Sam  Thorpe,  standing  near  the  edge  of  the  ice,  saw 
the  intent  of  the  treacherous  and  unappreciative  Sicilian. 
Sam  was  a  quick  lad,  with  his  wrist  and  arm  especially, 
after  years  of  ball  games.  He  stooped  and  caught  up  one 
of  the  jagged  pieces  of  ice  which  lay  along  the  shore. 

Whizz ! 

The  missile  shot  through  the  air,  and  the  Sicilian’s  cheek 
paid  toll. 

“Dodge,  Dick!”  yelled  Alan  Brownson  with  alacrity. 

But  Daresome  had  noticed  the  movement  of  his  room¬ 
mate,  and  he  knew  that  there  must  be  a  reason.  Without 
stopping  to  find  out,  he  suddenly  flung  himself  in  a  flat¬ 
tened  slide,  as  a  boy  slides  for  home  in  a  ball  game. 

The  movement  carried  him  out  of  the  man’s  reach  before 
more  harm  could  be  done.  The  brief  halt  which  Sam’s 
well-aimed  ice  throw  caused  saved  the  day. 

“Now  capture  the  rascal  this  time  !”  yelled  Dick. 

The  Sicilian  looked  back  over  the  ice  toward  the  thin 
part  from  wdiich  he  had  been  rescued,  and  then  he  gazed  at 
the  _crowd  of  youths  cutting  off  his  escape. 

“I  killa  you  eef  you  stoppa  me!”  he  shouted,  forgetting 
that  he  had  been  disarmed. 

He  fumbled  around  in  his  dripping  pockets,  for  he  had 
received  a  thorough  bath — the  first  one  in  }rears,  doubt¬ 
lessly. 

But  Sam  and  Skinniman  recollected  by  this  time  that 
they  carried  the  fellow’s  weapons  themselves.  With  quick 
thought  they  whipped  out  the  instruments  of  defense  and 
offense.  Sam  waved  the  knife  with  an  Indian  war-whoop, 
although  he  never  would  have  used  so  cowardly  a  weapon. 

Skinniman  drew  a  bead  on  the  Sicilian  with  the  revolver, 
and  the  man  began  to  hesitate  in  his  mad  determination  to 
slay  them. 

“Stop  where  you  are  or  I’ll  puncture  you,  you  foreign 
rascal !”  cried  the  big  football  captain.  “I’d  like  to  tattoo 
a  design  on  yon  for  luck !” 

The  Sicilian  came  haltingly  to  the  shore,  with  Dick 
Daresome  following  on  the  side,  armed  with  one  of  the 
loose  boards. 

“Now  you  stand  and  get  tied  up  or  we’ll  lam  the  lifo 
out  of  you,  you  scoundrel !”  said  Sam. 

The  man  could  see  from  Sam’s  expression  and  the  glances 
from  all  the  other  boys  about  that  they  were  in  no  playful 
mood.  He  quietly  submitted  to  their  binding,  and  then 
they  started  toward  the  village  of  Greenup,  taking  a  short 
cut  across  the  fields, 

“We  don’t  want  to  forget  those  toboggans  in  this  ex¬ 
citement,  boys,”  said  Dick,  ever  thoughtful.  “1  left  mine 
in  a  snowbank  up  there  on  the  mountainside,  right  down 
from  where  you  saw  me  disappear.” 
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"Well,  I'll  go  look  it  up  while  you  fellows  take  this  vil¬ 
lain  to  the  village,”  said  Wallace  Clark.  “But,  honestly, 
Dick,  I’d  like  to  hear  what  the  whole  thing  is  about,  for  I 
don't  know  vet  the  exact  details.” 

Daresorne  laughed  as  they  started  off. 

“All  right,  Wallace, ”  said  he.  “I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it 
as  soon  as  we  get  back  to  the  squire’s  farmhouse,  for  it  will 
have  some  more  to  the  story  by  the  time  I  get  there.” 

Sam  looked  over  to  the  toboggans  and  sleds  on  the 
meadow  which  they  had  left  after  chasing  Dick  and  his 
temporary  captors.  He  pointed  to  them  and  started  over  in 
that  direction. 

“I’d  like  to  see  the  joy  of  the  Greenup  police,”  said  Sam 
with  a  laugh;  “but  I’ll  be  the  goat  and  ’tend  to  the  sleds 
and  toboggans.  It’s  so  near  dark  now  that  it’s  no  joke,  so 
I'll  drag  our  sleds  over  around  to  the  squire’s,  too.” 

One  of  the  Greenup  lads  spoke  up  now. 

All  right,  old  boy,  I’ll  help  ye.  You  fellers  have  showed 
that  you’re  the  right  stuff,  and  I’ll  give  a  hand  with  them 
toboggans,  too.” 

So,  with  one  or  two  other  volunteers,  Sam  retraced  his 
steps  and  attended  to  the  unromantic  work  of  restoring 
order  to  the  deserted  coasters  and  taking  their  own  assort¬ 
ment  around  the  mountain  to  the  farmhouse  where  they 
were  going  to  stay  overnight. 

Dick  and  the  other  party  hurried  along  the  road,  across 
the  deep  snow,  until  they  struck  the  streets  of  Greenup, 
which  were  not  so  far  distant. 

They  hastened  around  the  curve  of  the  lake,  and  at 
last,  with  the  direction  of  the  native  lads,  drew  up  before 
the  office  of  the  town  constable. 

"  He  don  t  seem  to  be  in,”  said  Alan  as  they  knocked 
vainly  at  the  wooden  door  to  this  modest  abode  of  law 
and  order. 

ell,  I  reckon  we  kin  find  him  up  at  the  village  post- 
office  jest  about  now,”  said  a  Greenup  boy.  “This  is  jest 
time  foi  the  evening  mail,  and  it’s  the  fashion  to  have  a 
look  at  the  office  at  this  time.  Let’s  try  there.” 

So  the  crowd,  with  their  unwilling  guest,  hurried  over 
the  streets  to  the  post-office.  The  usual  group  of  citizens 
which  one  sees  in  nearly  all  small  towns  at  the  time  of  the 
evening  mail  stood  about  in  front  of  Uncle  Sam’s  letter 
building. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  cried  one  of  these  men,  and  in  a 
jiffy  the  crowd  began  swarming  about  the  boys  with  their 
bound  prisoner.  The  youths  had  difficulty  in  advancing  at 
all,  as  the  inquisitive  men  blocked  the  way. 

“Get  out!  We  want  to  find  the  constable!”  cried  the 
Greenup  chap  who  had  been  chief  guide  for  the  party. 

“Here  I  am  !  What’s  the  row ?”  cried  a  sturdy  voice,  and 
a  big,  square-shouldered  chap  came  up  through  the  crowd 
with  much  authority  and  pompous  airs. 

“Say.  Skinniman,”  said  Dick,  “there  seems  to  be  only 
one  mold  in  which  they  make  ihese  constables!  I’ve  hardly 
ever  seen  them  differ  except  in  looks  a  little.  Doesn’t  he 
-remind  you  of  Sparrowgrase  up  at  Merrivale  village?” 


The  big  chap  nodded,  and  then  shoved  the  prisoner  to¬ 
ward  the  constable. 

“Here,  sir,  I  beg  to  present  to  the  chief  ot  police  of 
Greenup  this  ferocious  outlaw.  We  turn  him  over  to  your 
powerful  constabulary,”  said  Skinniman  with  a  swelling 
chest  and  a  wink  at  Dick,  which  was  lost  in  the  darkness. 

But  the  boys  understood  his  teasing  and  could  hardly 
restrain  their  laughter. 

The  constable,  however,  took  it  very  seriously,  and  he 
laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  the  culprit  as  he  bowed  with  great 
dignity  toward  Skinniman. 

“I  don’t  know  who  you  are,  but  I  thank  you  in  the  name 
of  Greenup  and  will  take  this  rascal  into  custody.” 

He  dragged  the  Sicilian  toward  him  with  none  too  light 
a  hand,  and  the  desperate  foreigner,  seeing  the  badge  on 
the  man’s  flannel  shirt,  guessed  that  he  was  at  last  in  the 
toils  of  the  law. 

With  sudden  energy  the  villain  sprang  down  at  the  con¬ 
stable’s  detaining  hand,  by  a  peculiar  twist  of  his  body,  and 
twisted  the  official’s  wrist. 

“Wow!”  yelled  the  man,  naturally  enough,  for  such  a 
queer  attack  was  unexpected.  He  tried  to  wrench  his  hand 
away,  but  the  Sicilian  evidently  determined  to  get  a  last  bit 
of  revenge  at  the  law,  for  his  escape  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

He  was  dealing  with  the  wrong  paiiy,  though,  if  he 
expected  to  inflict  this  sort  of  punishment  very  long. 

Biff !  '  j 

The  constable  with  a  cry  ®f  rage  whipped  out  his  night¬ 
stick  from  behind  and  under  his  co^t.  He  brought  the  wood 
over  the  man’s  cranium  with  a  resounding  crack  which 
made  even  the  spectators  wince. 

“Well,  I  guess  you  captured  a  mean  one.  all  right!”  he 
muttered  and  spluttered  as  he  shook  his  hand  with  pain. 
“I  never  seen  ’em  as  bad  as  that !  He  cain’t  be  an  American 
to  do  such  tricks  as  that !” 

“He’s  not,”  said  Dick.  “He’s  a  member  of  the  Black- 
Hand  Society — the  bunch  who  kill  their  victims  if  they 
don’t  pay  up  money.  That’s  what  he  was  engaged  in  when 
we  caught  him.” 

The  constable,  assisted  by  several  of  his  townsmen,  now 
dragged  the  Sicilian  toward  the  village  lock-up.  The  fel¬ 
low  was  half  dazed  from  the  well-delivered  nightstick  caress, 
so  he  came  willingly  enough,  and  gave  no  more  trouble. 

The  youths,  with  the  rest  of  the  crowd,  followed  him  and 
his  captors. 

“Now  I’d  like  to  know  all  about  this,”  said  the  con¬ 
stable.  “For  all  I  know  this  whole  durned  societv  may  be 
swooping  down  on  Greenup.  There’s  a  council  meeting  to¬ 
night,  and  I’ll  report  about  it.” 

Dick  stepped  up  with  a  little  bashfulness,  for  the  others 
pushed  him  forward  as  the  hero  of  the  occasion. 

“Tell  them  all  about  it,  Dick.”  said  Alan.  j 

“Daresorne  is  the  hero  of  the  occasion."  said  another. 

Dick  looked  around  and  spied  Skinniman.  while  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  crowd  with  white  but  interested  face  Dick 
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saw  with  surprise  the  young  Italian  youth  whom  the  bant, 
had  tried  to  kidnap. 

“Well,  this  is  a  long  story,  and  I'd  rather  tell  it  to  the 
constable  in  privacy,  with  these  two  witnesses — you,  Skinni¬ 
man,  and  you,  out  there  on  the  edge  of  the  crowd.” 

Skinniman  came  up  willingly,  but  the  young  Italian  whp 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  trouble  shunned  any  publicity. 
He  even  tried  to  run  away,  but  some  of  the  boys  caught  his 
coat  and  forced  him  forward. 

“I  don't  want  to  say  anything,” ho  said,  looking  fearfully 
at  the  Black  Hand  agent,  who  was  in  turn  regarding  him 
with  malevolent  glances. 

“A  ou  tella  on  me  I  keela  you !”  cried  this  scoundrel,  but 
he  was  rewarded  for  the  speech  by  a  vicious  whack  on  the 
side  of  the  head  with  the  constable’s  nightstick  that  brought 
a  howl  of  misery. 

“Shut  up,  or  I’ll  finish  the  job  right  here!”  said  the 
constable. 

Dick  whispered  in  Skinniman’s  direction : 

“Say,  I  thought  he  was  as  sleepy  as  old  Sparrowgrass, 
but  I  guess  I  am  wrong.  He  looks  like  the  real  sort  of  con¬ 
stable  after  all — see,  he  has  a  bum  hand,  and  yet  hasn’t  said 
a  word  about  it !” 

The  Italian  youth  was  frightened  almost  speechless.  He 
stammered  and  stuttered  and  tried  his  best  to  dodge  back 
in  the  crowd. 

“See  here,  young  man,  you  come  right  into  the  lock-up 
here.  I’ll  arrest  you,  too,  if  you  don’t  do  as  I  tell  you.  Now 
I’m  going  to  put  this  rascal  safe,  and  then  we’ll  have  a 
little  conference,”  said  the  constable. 

The  Black  Hand  artist  was  led  into  the  interior  of  the 
lock-up  and  the  click  of  the  heavy  door  on  the  cell  made 
his  safety  certain. 

There  was  another  room  in  the  building,  and  here  the 
constable  led  the  boys.  He  struck  a  light  and  then  turned 
toward  them. 

“Now  let’s  hear  the  story.” 

The  young  Italian  interrupted  just  as  Skinniman  was 
about  to  begin. 

“Oh,  please,  mister,  don’t  carry  this  any  further — they’ll 
kill  me  sure  now !”  he  begged. 

The  constable  lost  patience,  as  did  Dick  and  Skinniman 
as  well,  and  he  glanced  contemptuously  at  the  young  fel¬ 
low. 

“Say,  you  foreigners  give  me  a  pain,”  said  the  constable. 
“You  come  to  this  country  and  our  police  do  the  best  they 
can  and  people  risk  their  lives  to  help  you,  and  then  you’re 
too  vellow  to  face  the  music  yourselves  and  puni&i  the 
culprits !” 

The  wealthy  Italian  flushed,  and  then  began. 

“But  you  don’t  know  how  terrible  the  Black  Hand  is,” 
said  he.  “They  will  hound  me  to  my  dying  day.” 

“Oh,  pickles!”  said  Dick,  butting  into  the  conversation. 
“Why  don’t  you  hound  them  to  their  dying  days,  just  the 
game?” 

“That’s  right,  and  I’m  going  to  get  this  matter  straight, 
j  ight  now,”  said  the  constable.  “I’ll  nave  a  report  to  make 


for  the  council,  which  meets  in- an  hour.  I  know  this  young 
foreigner — have  seen  him  around  here  since  lie  came  to  the 
squire’s.  Now,  these  two  other  young  men  have  risked  their 
lives  to  save  him,  and  I’m  going  to  find  out  the  whole 
trouble!” 

Dick  saw  that  this  constable  was  no  ordinary  village 
checker  champion,  but  could  think  and  act  clearly. 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you  the  whole  story,”  said  Dick.  “In 
the  first  place,  you’re  apt  to  get  something  fierce  from  the 
place  where  that  brute  twisted  your  hand.  In  the  second, 
we’re  nearly  starved,  so  here  goes.” 

The  constable  nodded,  and  Dick  related  the  incident  of 
the  livery  stable  conversation. 

“Ah!  that  shows  that  they  had  a  regular  plot,  and  1 
know  who  that  man  was.  He  used  to  live  in  this  town. 
Wasn’t  a  bad  sort,  but  it  was  too  much  bumming  on  the 
corners  and  loafing  at  the  gin-mill  for  him.  He  had  to  get 
out  quick  and  he  went  to  the  city.” 

Dick  then  told  of  seeing  the  black  carriage  sleigh  on  the 
country  road. 

“Yes,  they  knew  all  about  the  lay  of  the  ground,”  said 
the  constable,  “and  were  out  looking  for  a  chance  to  nab 
their  victim.” 

Then  Dick  told  of  hearing  the  cries  for  help  down  the 
mountainside. 

“"You  don’t  mean  to  say  you  coasted  down  that  side  of 
the  hill?”  cried  the  constable.  “Why,  lad,  it  was  only  a 
miracle  that  saved  you !” 

“No,  it  wasn’t,”  replied  Daresome.  “It  was  a  soft  snap, 
instead.  In  other  words,  a  snowbank.  But  they  kept  me 
busy  as  soon  as  I  pulled  myself  together.” 

Then  he  toTd  of  the  struggle  and  the  effort  to  carry  him 
away  with  the  Italian  youth. 

Skinniman  took  up  the  narrative  and  told  of  the  subse¬ 
quent  chase  on  toboggans,  and  the  different  phases  of  the 
fight.  At  last  the  account  was  finished,  and  the  constable 
looked  at  them  admiringly  and  smilingly. 

“Well,  well,  you  are  boys  after  my  own  heart!”  said  he. 
“I  didn’t  know  that  they  raised  such  a  crop  in  boarding- 
schools  these  davs.” 

He  turned  toward  the  young  Italian. 

“Now,  see  here,  my  friend,  I  understand  how  scared  you 
are  over  these  people,  but  why  don’t  you  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  these  plucky  fellows?” 

The  Italian’s  eyes  were  sparkling  with  admiration  over 
the  bravery  of  the  boys.  But  now  he  remembered  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  Black  Hand. 

“I  tell  you,  lad,  the  only  way  these  people  can  be  com 
quered  is  to  fight  them  and  not  keep  mum,  the  way  most  of 
your  Italian  people  do.  rrhere  are  about  five  thousand  ex¬ 
convicts  from  Ttalv  and  Sicily  in  the  United  States,  they 
say.  All  of  these  rascals  are  preying  on  good  people  of  their 
own  country.” 

The  Italian  knew  this  only  too  well. 

“Well,  we  must  get  them  all  jailed  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  send  them  back  the  way  they  came  when  their  terms 
are  over.  As  for  those,  other  fellows,  they  would  never  have 
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harmed  yon.  I  think  they  just  needed  the  money.  But 
maybe  we  can  get  them  nabbed  by  the  police  some  place.” 

"How  about  the  liveryman,  Mr.  Constable?”  asked 
Dick,  for  his  heart  went  out  to  this  poor  fellow,  victimized 
by  the  mistakes  of  earlier  days. 

The  constable  pondered. 

“I  don’t  believe  I'll  take  up  that  matter  at  all.  T  know 
that  Jim  Dalv  is  leading  a  decent  life  now,  although  T  know 
a  good  deal  more  about  his  past  than  he  thinks.” 

He  shook  his  head. 

“No,  I  don’t  see  what  good  it  would  do  incriminating 
him.  He  has  a  wife  and  some  nice  littld  children.  From 
the  testimony  you  give  I  know  that  he  didn’t  want  to  lend 
these  men  his  carriage  sleigh.  So,  as  he’s  probably  lost  the 
team  and  the  sleigh,  I  think  he’s  punished  enough.” 

He  nodded  toward  the  young  Italian. 

“Now,  we’ll  send  this  villain  up  to  the  penitentiary  for 
about  ten  years  over  this  thing,  and  will  do  it  so  quietly 
that  the  news  won’t  reach  the  Black  Hand  for  many  a  long 
day;  so  you  just  take  it  easy.” 

Idle  Italian  youth,  evidently  comforted  and  supported  by 
the  cheering  assurances  of  the  constable,  breathed  easier. 

“Well,  you  know  it  is  terrible  to  have  the  fear  of  death 
and  torture  before  mv  eyes  all  the  time.  I  went  to  college, 
and  then  studied  to  sing  on  the  stage,  and  my  whole  career 
is  upset — just  beeaue  my  father  is  a  good  business  man  and 
happens  to  have  some  money  that  these  criminals  want.” 

The  constable  nodded.  ’  ' 

“Well,  I’ll  get  this  case  through  quickly.  Meanwhile  I’m 
going  to  fix  my  hand  some  way.  I’ll  go  to  a  doctor.” 

“You  don’t  need  to  do  it  if  you’ll  let  me  help,”  said 
Dick  Daresome.  “I  know  a  good  deal  about  first  aid  to 
the  injured.” 

The  constable  started  out  of  the  place,  and  the  crowd 
was  waiting  outside  to  hear  the  news. 

“It’s  all  right,  boys,”  said  he.  “We’ll  talk  this  over  at 
the  council  meeting,  and  you  can  all  come.  But  now  I’m 
going  to  the  drug-store  and  let  this  young  academy  chap  fix 
my  hand.” 

It  took  but  a  few  minutes  for  Dick  to  treat  the  con¬ 
stable’s  hand  with  salve  and  bind  it  skilfully.  Then  the 
boys  of  the  Merrivale  clan  turned  their  faces  toward  the 
road  to  Squire  Gray’s. 

“Good-night,  constable,”  said  Dick.  “We’ll  stay  all 
night  here,  so  let  us  hear  all  the  news  and  we’ll  do  whatever 
we  can.” 

“Good-night,”  called  the  official.  “I  guess  you  boys,  if 
you  are  strangers,  have  made  a  lasting  hit  with  this  town  !” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  ROUNDABOUT  RETURN. 

Dick  and  his  friends  had  a  jolly  party  at  supper  that 
evening,  and  every  detail  of  their  adventures  had  perforce 
io  be  retailed  over  again  and  again  for  the  old  squire. 


“  Wal,  wal,  that  was  certainly  a  wonderful  line  of  doim/r.” 
laughed  tin*  old  fellow.  “You  boys  had  a  great  time  out  of 
it.  I’m  glad  I'm  ter  be  hotel  proprietor  to  such  a  bunch!” 

“We  will  make  you  sorry  before  we  get  through  eating 
up  everything  on  your  farm  !”  exclaimed  Dick  with  a  merry 
twinkle  in  his  eye  as  he  passed  up  his  plate  for  the  third 
helping. 

“Oh,  wal,  I'd  rayther  give  ye  lots  of  food  than  that  I 
had  a  funeral  or  two  on  my  hands — which  mought  'a'  hap¬ 
pened  ef  it  hadn’t  ’a’  been  fer  ye !”  responded  the  old  gentle¬ 
man. 

The  boys  gathered  around  his  big  open  grate  after  sup¬ 
per  and  listened  to  wonderful  yarns  of  the  old  days  around 
Greenup,  when  the  country  was  not  so  peaceful. 

The  old  gentleman  reeled  off  yarns  of  the  war,  and  the 
battles  he  had  been  in,  the  sorties  and  the  sieges.  It  was  a 
most  enjoyable  evening. 

Suddenly,  however,  Dick  Daresome  bethought  him  of  the 
morrow,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  stranded  here  twenty 
miles  away  from  Merrivale,  at  the  least. 

“Say,  squire,  I  guess  we're  in  as  bad  as  you  were  in  some 
of  those  old  war-time  scrapes,”  said  Dick. 

“Why,  lad,  what  d’ye  mean?”  queried  the  old  gentleman, 
seeing  that  the  youth  was  in  earnest. 

“I  mean  that  we  stopped  the  train  yesterday  by  pulling 
the  bell-rope  after  the  conductor  had  signaled  forward.  He 
yelled  that  he  would  put  every  conductor  on  the  line  next  to 
us,  and  that  they  would  have  us  arrested  when  we  tried  to  go 
back.”  f 

The  old  man  shook  his  head. 

“Wal,  wal !  That  is  kinder  bad,  I  must  say.  But  did  he 
know  who  ye  were?”  asked  the  old  fellow.  “Ye  mought  be 
able  ter  fool  the  others  by  dividing  up  yer  party.” 

“No,  that  wouldn’t  do,”  said  Skinniman.  "I  thought  of 
that  plan,  but  he  knew  we  were  from  Merrivale  Academy, 
and  I  suppose  he’ll  take  personal  delight  in  getting  us  into 
trouble.” 

“You  bet  he  will.  It  was  his  fault  for  not  telling  us 
when  we  got  to  Greenup.  But  that  doesn't  make  the  road 
home  porter.  And  we’ve  a  good  many  miles  to  go  in  the 
slush,”  said  Alan. 

“Yes,  and  there  are  too  many  of  us  to  hire  a  team,  and 
we’re  not  rolling  in  wealth  enough  to  do  it,  either,”  added 
Sam  Thorpe,  going  down  ruefully  into  his  almost  empty 
pockets. 

The  old  squire  laughed. 

“Let's  see,”  said  he.  “There  oughter  be  some  way  to 
fool  'em.”  The  old  gentleman  pondered  over  the  question 
for  some  time,  gazing  into  the  crackling  embers  of  the  old- 
fashioned  wood  fire. 

The  boys  waited  silently,  for  they  were  sure  he  could 
devise  a  scheme  if  any  were  possible. 

They  did  not  relish  the  prospect  of  being  arrested  for 
interfering  with  the  running  signals  of  a  fast  passenger 
train,  for  they  knew  that  unwittingly  they  had  broken  the 
inw  in  a  serious  way,  for  such  u  stopping  of  a  train  might 
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ha\e  precipitated  a  wreck  of  some  sort,  and  the  law  ex¬ 
press  !v  forbids  such  action. 

“Well,  squire,  1  hope  you've  got  some  sort  of  scheme,” 
said  Dick,  “  tor  we  ought  to  be  back  in  the  dormitory  by 
to-night.  It  s  against  the  academy  rules  to  stay  out  over 
night  this  way,  and  we're  apt  to  get  disciplined  for  it.” 

“\es.  for  goodness  sake  help  us  out  of  the  scrape  so  we 
can  get  back  there  pretty  early  to-morrow,”  said  Sam. 

The  old  man’s  face  broke  into  a  smile.  He  beamed  on 
them  genially,  and  the  boys  felt  that  now  indeed  were  they 
safe  out  of  their  slough  of  despond. 

“I  have  it,  lads !  You  can  take  a  couple  of  boats  that  I'll 
get  for  ye  down  the  lake,  and  row  to  the  other  end  of  the 
lake.  Then  it’s  only  about  a  mile  walk  to  the  other  rail¬ 
road.  Y  e  can  take  that  and  land  up  within  about  three 
miles  of  Merrivale  Academy,  ef  I  recommember  the  dis¬ 
tances  kyrectly!” 

“Great !”  said  Dick. 

“Hurray!”  cried  Sam. 

“  Fine  !”  echoed  the  others,  and  their  hearts  bounded  with 
gladness  at  the  news. 

“What  village  is  the  nearest  stop  to  Merrivale  Academy, 
squire?”  asked  Dick,  thinking  about  the  easiness  of  the  new 
scheme. 

“Belleville,”  said  the  old  fellow,  beholding  with  astonish¬ 
ment  the  effect  on  his  hearers.  “Why.  don’t  ye  like  that, 
lads?  Ain’t  it  near  enough?” 

The  boys  were  disconcerted  for  a  minute,  and  then  Dare- 
some  spoke  up  to  clear  the  mystery. 

“Well,  squire,  we’re  not  crazy  in  the  head  about  Belleville 
village.  You  know  it’s  right  near  there  that  the  Belleville 
Academy  is  located.  And  that  institution  is«our  chief  rival 
in  the  academy  business.” 

“Do  tell!”  exclaimed  the  old  man.  “And  does  thet 
mean  thet  ye  ain’t  on  good  terms?” 

“That’s  just  it,  squire,”  laughed  Dick.  “You  see,  there 
is  a  sort  of  unwritten  law  that  the  property  and  land  on  the 
east  of  the  Greenvale  River — that  is  the  part  toward  Mer¬ 
rivale  village  and  our  academy — is  our  ground.  The  part 
toward  the  west  is  theirs.” 

“What  difference  does  thet  make?”  asked  the  old  man 
with  interest. 

“Well,  the  only  difference  is  that  there  is  some  pretty  hot 
tabasco  sort  of  feeling  between  the  academies  just  now. 
They' would  give  anything  in  the  world  just  to  get  hold  of 
some  of  our  fellows  over  in  that  village.” 

“But  to-morrow  will  be  Sunday — they’d  be  at  church 
about  the  time  the  train  got  to  Belleville  village,”  objected 
the  old  gentleman.  * 

Thi-  remark  brought  a  merry  laugh  from  the  boys  as- 
pembled  there  around  the  ruddy  hearth. 

“Ho !  ho !  ho !”  laughed  Sam. 

“Ha!  ha!”  echoed  Dick.  “If  you  think  that’s  the  case 
you’ve  got  to  get  a  transfer,  squire,  for  those  fellows  don’t 
M'h-u-  any  time-  in  church,  as  far  as  Fve  been  able  to  judge. 
'They  have  chapel,  but  they  generally  sneak  out  of  the  base¬ 
ment  door  in  detachments,” 


The  farmer  shook  his  head. 

“I  calculate  they  must  be  a  pretty  tough  set,”  said  he. 

“You  calculate  just  exactly  right,”  said  Dick.  “But  I 
guess  we’ll  just  have  to  take  our  chances  and  go  this  way. 
If  we  are  especially  lucky  we  may  get  through  the  village 
of  Belleville  without  much  attention  from  the  students.’’ 

The  squire  laughed  approvingly. 

“Wal,  lads,”  said  he,  “as  fur  as  I  kin  see,  ye  ain't 
a-skeered  of  them,  even  if  ye  ain’t  hankering  fer  a  fight.” 

“You  bet  we’re  not,  squire,”  replied  Daresome.  “But 
we  will  be  burdened  down  with  those  toboggans,  and  they 
are  not  quite  as  good  as  boxing-gloves  in  a  case  of  self- 
defense.” 

“We’d  better  turn  in,”  said  Sam,  yawning.  “This  has 
been  a  pretty  eventful  day,  and  I  for  one  am  willing  to  get 
lost  in  the  Land  of  Nod  instead  of  talking  over  this  busi¬ 
ness.” 

The  others  were  equally  willing  to  retire  “with  honor” 
from  the  day’s  battle.  So  the  old  gentleman  led  them  up¬ 
stairs  to  two  big  spare  rooms,  where  some  cots  and  pallets 
were  provided  for  them. 

“Now,  lads,  ye  kin  decide  who  gets  which,  all  by  your¬ 
selves,  and  I’ll  wake  ye  up  airly,  for  ye  want  ter  git  an 
airly  start.” 

The  boys  did  not  argue  over  the  beds,  but  were  so  tired 
they  hardly  knew  which  got  the  best  locations.  All  eight 
of  them  piled  into  comfortable  positions,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  only  their  regular  breathing  was  heard. 

Next  morning,  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  not  more 
than  peeping  over  the  hills  beyond  the  big  lake,  the  rattling 
on  the  doors  wakened  them  up. 

“Wal,  wal,  ye’re  good  sleepers!”  said  a  jolly  old  voice. 
It  was  the  squire. 

“Now  I’m  going  ter  go  down  to  the  lake  and  see  a  friend 
of  mine  while  ye’re  eating  yer  snack  fer  breakfast.  Thar 
ain’t  nothing  fancy  and  ye  must  hustle,  fer  I’ll  have  them 
boats  fixed  fer  ye.  I  see  thet  the  thin  ice  has  broken  in 
all  down  the  middle  of  the  lake,  so  ye  won’t  have  much 
trouble  in  getting  down' to  the  other  end.” 

The  boys  dressed  quickly,  and  splattered  themselves  in 
the  big  wash-basins  in  true  country  style. 

With  rosy  faces  and  sparkling  eyes  they  hustled  down¬ 
stairs  to  a  rustic  breakfast. 

They  finished,  and  were  preparing  their  toboggans  for 
the  trip  when  they  saw  a  big  figure  coming  down  the  road. 

“Mornin’,  boys!”  bawled  a  husky  voice. 

* 

“Why,  it’s  the  constable!”  said  Dick,  peering  at  the  ap¬ 
proaching  man  keenly.  “Good-morning,  constable!” 

The  official  hurried  toward  them. 

“Are  ye  starting  out  fer  home  now?”  he  queried. 

“That’s  the  bill  of  fare,”  said  Sam. 

“Well,  I  am  just  in  time,  then,”  said  he.  “We  had  that 
town  meeting  hist  night,  and  we  took  up  this  matter.  It  is 
for  the  police  court  to  handle,  but  we’ve  got  enough  wit¬ 
nesses  here  to  send  this  feller  up  for  a  good  many  years.” 

“I’m  glad  of  that,”  said  Dick.  “He  has  scared  that  poor 
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Italian  chap  out  oi‘  a  year's  growth,  and  he  hasn't  been  down 


The  worst  of  it  is  they  generally  get  their  victims  sooner 


for  breakfast.” 

The  constable  laughed. 

“  Well,  I  guess  he  needn’t  worry.  But  I’ve  got  something 
to  give  you.  Here  it  is — it  was  drawn  up  at  the  meeting 
last  night.” 

He  handed  Dick  a  big  piece  of  official-looking  paper  with 
a  fat  red  seal  attached. 

“Whv,  what  on  earth  is  this?”  asked  Dick. 

lie  opened  the  paper  and  read  as  follows : 

“To  All  Whom  It  May  Concern:  Greeting.  The 
mayor  and  village  council  of  Greenup,  meeting  on  this 

- —  day  of  -  in  the  year - ,  does  hereby  thank  the 

Merrivale  students,  under  leadership  of  one  "Richard  Dare- 
some,  for  their  daring  capture  of  an  Italian  bandit  and 
malefactor.  The  council  extends  the  thanks  of  this  village 
to  the  brave  young  men,  and  gives  them  the  freedom  of  the 
village  henceforth  and  hereafter,  in.  token  of  their  brave 
work,  which  doubtless  saved  many  lives,  and  brought  a 
dangerous  criminal  to  justice. 

“Signed: - - .” 

Dick  looked  at  the  signatures  of  the  councilmen,  in  all 
sorts  of  rude  handwriting — one  man  even  having  made  his 
mark — and  then  his  eyes  sparkled  as  he  looked  at  the  con¬ 
stable. 

“Well,  constable,”  said  Dick,  “I  know  we  will  all  value 
your  token  of  thanks,  and  will  have  it  framed  for  the  acad¬ 
emy  trophy  room.  Gee !  I  wish  we  had  constables  like  you 
and  councils  like  that  near  our  place !” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TRAPPED  BY  THE  ENEMY. 

The  squire  returned  and  told  the  boys  that  all  prepara¬ 
tions  were  made. 

“The  boats  were  not  launched  when  I  got  there,  but  the 
old  feller  has  run  in  two  big  flatboats,  and  they  oughter 
carry  all  of  ye,  with  them  toboggans,  too.” 

The  boys  started  toward  the  shore,  with  the  squire  lead¬ 
ing  them.  They  turned  to  bid  farewell  to  the  constable, 
and  as  they  started  on  their  way,  dragging  the  toboggans, 
they  heard  a  call. 

Looking  backward  Dick  saw  that  it  was  the  young  Italian, 
who  was  also  boarding  with  the  squire,  as  the  reader  will 
remember. 

“Good-by!  Thanks  for  what  you  did!”  he  yelled,  and 
the  lads  chorused  a  hearty  good-by  to  him. 

“  I  guess  he'll  lay  low  around  the  house  for  awhile,”  said 
Dick.  “It’s  queer  how  timid  those  Italians  get  when  they're 
threatened  by  those  outlaws.  And  yet  I  don't  blame  them.” 

“I  should  say  not,”  replied  Skinniman.  “That's  no  joke 
to  have  a  bunch  of  the  rascals  camping  on  a  fellow’s  trail. 


or  later.” 

By  this  time  they  had  almost  reached  the  water’s  edge, 
for  the  squire  had  taken  them  by  a  short  cut.  The  two 
boats  were  drawn  up,  having  been  forced  in  to  the  shore 
through  the  thin  ice. 

“The  old  man’s  boathouse  is  across  the  lake,  but  he  sent 
these  over  by  his  boy,”  said  the  squire.  “Now  the  idee  is 
this:  Ye  will  row  down  the  lake  and- jest  beach  the  boats 
thar  at  the  furthest  end,  where  you  see  a  big  gray  farm¬ 
house.  It’s  easv  to  find.” 

“But  how  about  getting  these  boats  back  to  the  old  fel¬ 
low?”  asked  Dick. 

“There  ain’t  no  hurry  about  that,  for  the  pleasure  season 
hain’t  begun  yit,  and  there  ain’t  no  way  to  steal  them  boats 
without  toting  ’em  over  the  mountain  to  some  other  lake,” 
laughed  the  squire. 

“All  right;  if  he’s  willing  I’m  sure  we  are,”  said  Dare- 
some  as  he  pulled  a  big  flatboat  in  and  began  piling  the 
toboggans  on  the  end.  “It’s  as  hard  to  tell  which  is  the 
stern  of  these  flatboats  as  it  is  to  tell  the  bow  of  a  ferryboat, 
isn’t  it  ?” 

* 

“Them  oars  ain’t  overmuch,  but  ye  kin  use  ’em,  and  be 
sure  ter  pull  the  boats  up  high,  and  the  old  man  will  send 
one  of  his  bovs  down  the  lake  after  ’em  mavbe  to-dav  or  to- 
morrow.  He’s  charging  ye  fifty  cents  fer  the  two  of  'em. 
Is  that  too  much?” 

The  boys  kept  straight  faces. 

“Well,  considering  the  hard  work  of  getting  them  back  I 
guess  it  won’t  be,”  replied  Dick,  and  he  started  on  the 
work  of  piling  four  toboggans  on  the  other  boat. 

“By  the  way,  squire,”  said  Sam,  “how  much  do  we  owe 
you  for  our  board  and  lodging?” 

The  old  man  mumbled  to  himself  and  counted  up  on  his 
fingers,  and  then  scratched  his  head  thoughtfully. 

“Do  ye  think  three  dollars  is  too  much?”  he  queried 
doubtfully.  “Considering  the  meals  and  all?” 

Dick  and  his  friends  were  surprised.  They  had  expected 
more  than  twice  that  amount  as  a  charge,  so  they  were 
only  too  willing  to  pay  this.  Dick  collected  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  boys  in  equal  amounts,  giving  the  old  gentleman  the 
fifty  cents  for  the  boat  hire. 

c/ 

“Well,  squire,  that  was  certainly  cheap  enough,  and  we 
appreciate  it,  for  none  of  us  are  rich  men’s  sons,  and  every 
cent  counts.  But,  at  fifty  cents  apiece,  it  only  makes  four 
dollars,  so  T  think  we  ought  to  leave  half  a  dollar  here  as 
a  tip  for  the  next  time  we  come.” 

The  old  nfan  remonstrated,  but  the  lads  insisted  that  he 
accept  the  little  excess. 

“You  know  we’d  lose  half  a  day  here  trying  to  figure  out 
how  much  each  of  us  owed  in  fractions  if  you  don't  take 
the  equal  amount  this  way,”  said  Skinniman. 

So  they  finally  parted  and  started  down  the  lake,  well 
balanced  in  the  wide  boats,  four  in  each. 

“Good-by!”  called  the  squire. 

“Good-by!"  yelled  Dick.  “We'll  come  otit  here  when 
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the  spring  is  on  the  job,  and  when  that  railroad  conductor 
forgets  about  us.” 

1’hen  they  rowed  laboriously  down  the  long  lake  with  the 
old  creaky  oars,  taking  turns  at  the  pulling. 

“Say,  Dick,"  said  Skinniman,  “the  squire  will  never  get 
rich  charging  prices  like  that  much  longer.” 

“No:  it's  easy  to  see  he's  not  used  to  summer  boarders 
like  the  farmers  around  New  York,”  answered  Daresome. 
“They'd  have  charged  us  for  the  air.” 

They  finally  came  to  the  bank  and  the  road  indicated  by 
the  squire  leading  past  the  big  gray  farmhouse.  The  boys 
beached  the  flatboats  and  started  up  the  road. 

“ I'll  ask  the  directi, on  to  make  sure,”  said  Dick  as  they 
came  to  the  front  of  the  farmhouse.  He  left  his  friends 
and  went  around  to  the  kitchen  entrance. 

“Can  you  tell  me  the  way  to  the  railroad — the  one  about 
a  mile  or  so  awav?  I  see  a  fork  in  the  road  ahead,  and  I 
want  to  hit  the  station.” 

The  woman  who  answered  at  the  door  pointed  to  the 
right  turn. 

“That’s  the  way,  and  if  you  want  to  catch  the  morning 
train  toward  the  south  you  want  to  hustle,”  she  said. 

“Thanks!”  cried  Dick,  and  he  ran  about  for  his  friends. 

“Bovs,”,  said  Daresome,  “we’ve  got  to  do  some  record- 
breaking,  as  I  think  the  train  is  about  due.” 

The  lads  acted  on  this  hint,  and  they  certainly  did  make 
double-quick  time,  with  a  good  cross-country  pace  of  dog- 
trotting  down  the  road. 

Toot !  toot ! 

It  was  well  they  hurried,  for  they  saw  the  engine  round¬ 
ing  a  long  curve  as  they  dashed  breathlessly  up  to  the  little 
station  platform,  dragging  their  toboggans  across  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  snow. 

“Whew!”  gasped  Skinniman.  “That’s  not  the  sort  of 
run  for  a  nervous  fat  boy  like  me!” 

“Well,  we  made  it,”  said  Dick.  “I  only  hope  that  this 
line  hasn’t  been  warned  by  that  other  conductor.” 

Fortunately,  however,  it  was  a  rival  road,  and  so  they  had 
no  trouble  at  all.  The  conductor  politely  took  their  fares, 
and  when  they  told  their  destination  smiled  pleasantly. 

“Ah,  I  see  you’re  Belleville  boys,”  said  he,  “going  back 
to  the  academy.  Why,  there  are  three  more  of  your  friends 
on  the  train — for  T  suppose  you  all  know  each  other.  They 
are  up  in  the  smoker  with  their  cigarettes.” 

The  boys  were  startled,  and  the  conductor  went  on  pleas¬ 
antly  : 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  them  you  are  here,  and  maybe  they’ll 
come  back.” 

Then  he  started  beaming  toward  the  other  car. 

Dick  and  his  friends  looked  at  each  other  in  amazement 
and  vexation.  They  foresaw  their  difficulties  with  the  Belle¬ 
ville-,  for  this  stroke  of  bad  fortune  completed  the  chain  of 
circumstances  around  them. 

“ T-m’t  this  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish?”  snorted  Dick  in  dis- 
'/-r-t  “Here  we  go  and  blunder  right  into  the  bunch.  Of 
roufre  tbov  won’t  do  anything  now,  but  they  will  have  the 

whole  school  on  our  trail !” 


“We  are  certainly  trapped  neatly  and  nicely,”  said  Sam 
Thorpe. 

“  And  it’s  another  case  of  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire,”  said  Alan  with  equal  grumpiness. 

Just  then  several  lads  rushed  into  the  car  from  the  door 
in  front.  They  looked  at  the  eight  Merrivale  fellows  with 
astonishment.  The  conductor  followed  them  and  stood  be¬ 
hind  them  with  a  smile. 

“There  they  are,  lads,”  said  he.  “I  knew  they  were 
Bellevilles  because  that’s  where  their  tickets  are  for.” 

The  Bellevilles  now  loudly  guffawed,  for  they  saw  the 
mistake. 

“Why,  aren't  they  from  your  school?”  asked  the  conduc¬ 
tor  in  bewilderment. 

“No,  but  they’ll  wish  they  were  before  we  get  through 
with  them !”  cried  the  leader  of  the  little  group  as  they 
laughingly  turned  out  of  the  car  towrard  the  smoker  again. 

“You  just  bet  they  will !”  cried  one  of  his  pals,  following 
him,  and  the  door  shut,  leaving  the  conductor  facing  the 
Merrivale  lads, 

“Why — why!”  he  exclaimed,  “aren’t  you  fellows  stu¬ 
dents  ?” 

“Yes,  indeed,”  said  Dick.  “But  you  put  us  in  bad,  all 
right !” 

“What  way?”  asked  the  conductor,  who  was  a  capital 
chap  and  hated  to  see  any  one  in  trouble.  “They  didn’t 
seem  any  too  fond  of  you,  that’s  true !  But  explain  this 
mystery  to  me,  lads.  I  don’t  quite  grasp  it.” 

Dick  smiled  in  spite  of  himself,  for  he  determined  to 
make  the  best  out  of  a  bad  bargain. 

“Well,  you’ve  heard  of  Merrivale  Academy,  haven’t 
you?”  he  began. 

“Great  Scott !  Of  course,”  gasped  the  conductor.  “Here 
I’ve  been  a  dumb  one — I  see  it  all  now !” 

“No,  you  don’t,”  said  Dick;  “but  you  can  guess  a  good 
deal  of  what’s'  coming.  They  will  have  the  whole  school  up 
for  our  reception  at  the  depot.” 

“My  goodness!  I’m  sorry  about  that,”  said  the  conduc¬ 
tor,  “for  you  are  all  nice  chaps,  and  I  wouldn’t  mix  into 
vour  school  rows  for  the  world.” 

Dick  nodded  his  head  affably,  although  his  friends  we  a- 
bestowing  any  but  friendly  glances  on  the  conductor  who 
had.  betrayed  them  to  the  Bellevilles. 

“Well,  there  doesn’t  seem  to  be  anything  to  do  about  it,’* 
mused  the  official,  searching  in  his  mind  for  some  plan  to 
help  the  lads. 

“Say,  there  may  be,  after  all.  When  is  the  next  stop?” 
4  asked  Dick. 

“It’s  in  about  five  minutes,”  replied  the  conductor. 

“Well,  how  far  is  that  from  Belleville  village,  then?” 
asked  Daresome,  managing  some  rapid  calculating  in  his 
mind  just  at  this  minute. 

“Oh,  at  least  thirty-five  miles!”  was  the  astonishing 
reply. 

i 

“Great  snakes!”  said  Dick  in  surprise.  “I  don't  under¬ 
hand  this  figuring  at  all.  It’s  only  about  a  twenty-mile 
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ride  between  Merrivale  and  Greenup — practically  along 
parallel  lines.” 

The  conductor  pulled  out  a  railroad  map  from  his  pocket. 

“  No,  boys,  you're  wrong — I’ll  show  you.  It  isn’t  parallel. 
Our  line  makes  a  big  curve  and  gets  down  to  Belleville  by 
a  roundabout  way  because  of  the  hill  country  which  neces¬ 
sitated  many  long  curves.” 

Dick  looked  despondent. 

“Well,  I  guess  .we  can’t  get  off  here,”  he  said.  “How  far 
is  the  next  stop  from  Belleville?” 

rThe  conductor  shook  his  head,  for  he  saw  the  futility  of 
the  plan. 

“The  next  stop  is  Belleville,  my  boy.  It’s  too  bad.  You 
can't  fool  them  that  way,  for  this  is  practically  an  express 
train.  The  only  reason  that  we  stopped  at  that  station 
where  you  got  on  was  because  it  is  near  the  country  home 
of  one  of  the  big  stockholders,  and  it’s  just  a  special  rule 
for  our  train  to  slow  up  there  for  passengers.” 

Dick  tried  again  to  get  up  a  scheme. 

“Well,  how  near  is  the  next  stop  beyond  Belleville?”  he 
continued,  still  sticking  to  his  hope. 

“Too  bad — nothing  doing  in  that  direction,  either,”  said 
the  conductor,  “for  it  is  a  run  of  twenty-one  miles !  You’re 
just  betwixt  Old  Nick  and  the  deep  blue  sea!” 

The  boys  gazed  out  of  the  window  at  the  flying  panorama 
of  snowy  landscape  whizzing  past  them. 

“  Every  minute  is  taking  us  nearer  to  that  reception  com¬ 
mittee,  boys,”  said  Sam. 

“Yes,  and  there’s  nothing  to  do  about  it,”  replied  Dick, 
“for  we  can’t  hoof  it  for  thirtv  miles  or  so  through  the 
hills,  and  now  that  we’ve  gotten  this  far  we  won’t  give  up 
tne  ship — nor  the  toboggan,  either.  Now,  will  we?” 

“You  bet  we  won’t!”  yelled  his  friends  gamely. 

“Nixie!”  cried  Skinniman  with  his  powerful  voice. 

The  conductor  laughed  good-naturedly. 

“Well,  I  see  you  fellows  are  good  sports.  I’ll  see  if  I 
can’t  think  up  a  little  deal.  But  we’ve  nearly  come  to 
Maple  Grovo  station,  and  I’ll  speak  to  you  after  the  train 
starts.” 

The  boys  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  they  saw  that 
two  of  the  Bellevillcs  sprang  to  the  platform  and  walked 
up  and  down,  watching  the  train  carefully. 

“That’s  your  friend  Stuart  Armstrong,  and  his  ‘lord  high 
everything  else,’  Ramsey  Provost,”  said  Sam,  peering  at 
the  grinning  Bellevillcs. 

“Yes,  I  know.  They  think  they’ve  got  us  cinched,  and 
I’m  afraid  they  think  correctly  for  a  change,”  ruefully  re¬ 
plied  Dick  Darcsome. 


Just  then  the  brakeman  rushed  toward  the  station  house 
and  handed  a  yellow  telegram  blank  into  the  window.  The 
quick  eyes  of  Dick  saw  him  drop  a  silver  coin  to  the  desk 
of  the  telegraph  despatches 

“Boys,”  said  Dick,  “that  fellow  was  sending  a  telegram 
then,  and  it  wasn’t  an  official  one,  either.” 

“What — how?”  began  Skinniman. 

“Well,  I  saw  him  pay  for  it.  The  thing  is  that  our 
friends  are  sending  a  notification  on  to  Belleville  to  make  it 
hot  for  us.” 

Sam  nodded. 

“Yes,  they’re  ordering  a  good  load  of  coal,  and  all  the 
prize  cooks  of  Belleville  Academy  will  be  down  to  the  sta¬ 
tion  to  meet  us.  Here  comes  the  brakeman — let’s  pump 
him,”  said  Sam. 

Dick  smiled  at  the  brakeman  as  he  entered  the  car,  while 
the  train  started  up  again. 

“Are  you  sure  that  you  got  that  directed  to  Belleville 
Academy?”  asked  Dick.  “You  know  those  telegraphers 
make  mistakes,  and  you  might  not  earn  your  tip.” 

The  brakeman  looked  at  Dick  wflth  a  start,  and  his  eyes 
distended  in  surprise. 

“Why,  how  did  you  know?  You  didn’t  see  that  mes¬ 
sage!”  he  cried.  “Anyway,  it’s  none  of  your  business!” 

But  Daresome  laughed,  for  his  little  trick  had  worked. 

“Well,  it  is  my  business — it’s  my  trade,  too,  for  I’m  a 
professional  mind  reader.  And  if  I  told  the  conductor  all 
I  could  read  in  your  mind  you  would  lose  your  job  at  the 
next  round-house.” 

The  brakeman,  a  superstitious  fellow  at  best,  glared  at 
Dick  as  if  he  thought  the  fiend  were  really  whispering 
secrets  over  the  lad’s  shoulders.  The  quick  action  had  been 
too  much  for  him.  Without  another  word  he  hurried  out 
of  the  car  and  sat  down  in  the  smoker  to  mop  his  brow  with 
a  bandanna. 

“I  wonder  if  that  there  feller  could  read  my  mind?”  he 
thought  to  himself. 

But  meanwhile  the  boys  were  still  laughing  at  Dare- 
some's  clever  coup,  and  the  conductor  saw  their  grins  and 
smiles  as  he  entered  the  car. 

“Gracious!  but  you  look  cheerful!”  said  he.  “How  do 
you  know  but  that  they’re  already  getting  ready  to  treat  you 
to  some  fancy  tricks?” 

Dick  laughed  harder. 

“They  are,  and  we  know  it — for  the  brakeman  just  sent 
a  telegram  for  that  Belleville  leader,”  said  Dick.  “Have 
you  thought  of  any  scheme  to  help  us  out  ?  The  plot  is 
thickening  to  beat  the  band!” 
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CHAPTER  X.  ' 

A  HOPE  OF  ESCAPE. 

The  conductor  smiled  knowingly. 

‘‘Well,  boys.  I’ve  thought  up  a  little  scheme  which  may 
help  you  some.  It’s  against  the  rules,  but  as  I  spoiled  your 
game,  in  a  way,  I’ll  do  this.” 

Dick  and  the  Merrivales  drew  about  him,  for  the  other 
’  % 
people  in  the  car  were  getting  interested  in  the  conversation. 

‘‘It's  just  this,”  said  the  official  in  a  low  cautious  tone. 
“The  railroad  runs  near  the  Greenvale  River  above  the 
village  of  Belleville  about  half  a  mile.” 

“Oh  !”  said  Dick  reflectively. 

“Yes,  I  see  you  have  the  hint.  Well,  I’ve  told  the  en¬ 
gineer  to  slow  down  there  just  to  avoid  any  sort  of  an  acci¬ 
dent.  You  know  we  might  run  over  a  cow  or  kill  a  duck 
if  we  weren’t  careful  there !”  •  • 

He  winked  at  the  boys.  They  needed  no  further  tipping 
off.  7 

“Say,  that’s  fine  of  you,”  said  Dick,  “and  we’ll  try  to 
pay  you  back  some  day.” 

“Don’t  mention  it,  boys,”  said  the  conductor,  “for,  re¬ 
member,  I  am  not  allowed  to  slow  up  an  express,  but  we 
may  be  a  minute  or  so  ahead  of  the  schedule,  and  I’ll  just 
hand  the  engineer  a  smile  afterward.” 

Dick  now  saw  a  chance  for  their  escape.  But  he  realized 
that  it  would  need  careful  management  and  quick  action. 

The  conductor  went  on  with  his  work  of  collecting  tick¬ 
ets,  punching  mileage  cards,  and  left  them  to  their  own 
devices. 

“Boys,  we  must  be  careful,”  said  Daresome.  “We  will 
have  a  little  leeway  and  must  make  the  bridge  over  the 
Greenvale,  toward  Merrivale,  on  the  fastest  running  that  we 
know  how.” 

“You  bet  we  will,  Dick,”  said  Skinniman ;  “and  T’ll  bet 
that  I’ll  make  a  lot  of  you  skinny  rascals  hump  for  your 
records !” 

“First,  though,”  said  Dick  with  a  fighting  glint  in  his 
clear  eves,  “I  have  a  scheme  to  make  it  exciting  for  those 
Bellevilles  in  the  car  ahead.” 

“I’rn  with  you,  Dick!”  cried  Sam. 

“Me,  too!”  cried  the  rest  of  the  lads. 

“No,  not  all  of  you,”  said  Dick.  “We  don’t  do  the  game 
by  over  numbering.  Just  three  fellows,  and  then  we’ll  go 
in.  The  conductor  said  there  were  three.” 

“There  wore  about  five  who  sailed  into  that  door,”  re¬ 
sponded  Alan,  protesting. 
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“  No,  you've  got.  a  good  imagination,”  said  Dick,  “so,  j 
for  that,  8am  and  Skinniman  and  I  will  leave  the  rest  ol 
you  and  claim  right  of  discovery.” 

The  three  lads,  leaving  their  toboggans  in  the  seats,  went 
forward  into  the  next  car. 

Naturally  they  spied  and  were  spied  by  the  Bellevilles  at 
once,  and  bitter  glances  were  exchanged. 


“Oho!  so  you’re  coming  in  to  beg  off,  are  you?”  began 
Armstrong  insultingly.  . 

“Not  on  your  life,”  said  Dick  Daresome.  “We’ve  run 
into  your  bunch  unexpectedly,  and  we  know  we’re  in  for  it. 
But  we’ll  give  you  one  of  the  best  scraps  you  ever  received. “ 

He  walked  toward  the  water-cooler  and  began  pouring  a 
drink  for  himself  in  the  big  old-fashioned  tin  cup  with 
which  the  smoker  was  furnished. 

Armstrong  sneered  loudly  to  his  comrades: 

“They’re  bluffed,  all  right,  fellows,  and  are  trying  to  do 
the  sneak  act  now !” 


Dick’s  eyes  flashed  and  he  said  nothing,  pressing  away 
at  the  little  faucet  of  the  water  tank. 

Armstrong,  seeing  that  this  sort  of  tactics  would  not  pro¬ 
duce  any  strong  effects  on  his  rival,  tried  another. 

“I  suppose  you’ll  be  hunting  up  Bess  Morrison  to-nighh 
to  go  on  one  of  your  little  parties,”  he  sneeyed.  “Well,  you 
get  another  guess.  You  won’t  be  in  condition  to  see  her 
or  any  other  girls  by  the  time  we  get  through  with  you  !” 

The  other  men  passengers  in  the  smoking-car  were  by 
this  time  taking  a  huge  enjoyment  of  this  scene.  They  did 
not  quite  understand  the  cause  of  it  all,  but  they  foresaw 
an  exchange  of  fistic  courtesies  before  very  long. 

Dick’s  face  flushed  at  the  mention  of  his  sweetheart’s 
name  in  this  common  place  and  ordinary  manner. 

“Sav,  you  just  cut  out  your  personal  references,  Arm¬ 
strong,  right  this  minute,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  stand  for  this, 
sort  of  thing.  You  can’t  talk  about  girls  T  know  and  bandy 
their  names  around  a  smoking-car  while  I’m  around.” 

Armstrong’s  eyes  glittered  with  hatred. 

“Oh,  so  you’re  the  custodian  of  that  name,  are  you? 
Well,  I’ll  have  you  know  I’ve  got  just  as  much  right  to  talk 
about  Bess  Morrison  as  you  have,  and  T  don’t  have  to  ask 
your  permission  on  the  subject,  either!” 

“Good  for  you,  Stuart!”  cried  Ramsey  Provost. 

“Don’t  let  him  bluff  you!”  cried  another  retainer. 

But  just  at  this  juncture  Armstrong  advanced  toward 
Dick  to  show  his  utter  fearlessness  of  that  youth.  Before 
he  realized  what  had  happened  he  was  drenched  with  the 
water  from  the  enormous  tin  cup,  which  splattered  over  his 
face  and  down  his  clothes. 

“Ha!  ha!”  laughed  Sam. 
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“Wash  his  jnoiith  out,  Dick!”  cried  Skinniman. 

In  another  instant  Dick  Daresome's  hand  fell  across 
Armstrong’s  mouth,  and  that  worthy  received  one  of  the 
most  painful  and  most  noisy  slaps  since  his  early  days  of 
maternal  punishment. 

Perhaps  if  he  had  received  more  of  the  early  smacks  in 

his  displays  of  temper  he  would  have  had  less  trouble  later. 

But  Armstrong,  a  rich  man’s  son,  had  been  given  everything 
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he  wanted,  and  now  he  wanted  everything  that  any  one 
else  had  to  give — or  take ! 

He  hated  Dick  Daresome  because  the  youth  stood  higher 
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in  the  favor  of  Bess  Morrison,  although  neither  rich  nor 
backed  by  great  family  influence. 

This  is  a  little  aside  from  the  story,  however. 

I 

Just  at  this  particular  instant  the  story  or  the  real  hap¬ 
penings  were  getting  very  much  mixed  up. 

So  "were  the  fists  and  feet  of  Dick  Daresome  and  Stuart 
Armstrong.  Blow  after  blow  was  exchanged  between  the 
two  rivals,  for  they  w^ere  well  matched. 

“Soak  ’im,  Stuart!”  cried  the  Bellevilles. 

“Plug  his  ugly  mug!”  cried  Skinniman  in  good  old- 
fashioned  slang.  He  ached  to  join  the  fray  himself,  for  the 
fat  youth  was  a  fighter  from  Fightersville ! 

But  just  now  it  seemed  as  if  fair  play  were  not  to  be 
the  order  of  the  fray. 

For  as  Dick  was  struggling  in  the  narrow  car  aisle  with 
his  well-set-up  opponent  a  quick  and  stealthy  kick  was  de¬ 
livered  against  his  leg  from  the  rear.  It  was  a  trick  from 
the  Bellevilles. 

The  treacherous  blow  numbed  the  muscles  of  his  leg  for 
an  instant  and  the  lad  stumbled  and  fell,  unable  to  main¬ 
tain  his  upright  position. 

“Hurray!”  cried  the  Bellevilles. 

“That  was  a  contemptible  foul !”  cried  Sam  Thorpe,  and 
he  leaped  with  a  mighty  hurdle  right  over  the  two  strug¬ 
gling  forms  on  the  floor  of  the  car. 

Biff! 

A  blow  repaid  Ramsey  Provost  for  his  cowardly  stroke, 
and  in  another  instapt  the  three  Merrivales  were  fighting 
the  Bellevilles.  Suddenly  Sam,  looking  up,  became  aware 
that  there  were  indeed  five  of  the  Bellevilles  against  their 
three. 

They  were  indeed  in  a  predicament. 

The  non-participants,  several  in  number,  climbed  to  the 
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seats  of  the  smoker,  while  the  fighters  pummeled  and 
kicked  and  dragged  each  other  up  and  down  the  limited 
battlefield — the  space  between  the  enr  seats. 

It  looked  dark  for  Merrivale  until  there  were  some  shouts 
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from  the  rear  entrance  of  the  smoking-car,  and  A. mi 
Brownson,  at  the  head  of  reinforcements,  rushed  in. 

“Beat  ’em,  fellows!”  cried  Alan,  and  there  was  a  terrific 
mix-up  of  the  fighters.  But  just  at  this  juncture  the  con¬ 
ductor  and  the  brakeman  rushed  into  the  car  and  forced 
the  contestants  apart. 

“If  you  boys  don't  stop  this  fighting,"  yelled  the  con¬ 
ductor,  M’ll  put  you  all  off  the  train  right  here  in  the  hills. 
Then  you  can  fight  it  out  among  yourselves!” 

This  speech  ended  the  struggle  for  the  time,  and  the  Mer¬ 
rivales,  with  angry  looks  and  spirits  ruffled  almost  as  badly 
as  their  clothes,  returned  to  the  rear  car. 

“Now,  boys,  you  almost  got  me  sore  at  you,’  said  the 
genial  conductor.  “You  oughtn’t  to  start  a  scrap  that  way 
right  on  the  train  l” 

“Well,  they  began  it,”  said  Dick.  “I  wont  stand  for 
having  my  sweetheart’s  name  bandied  around  on  a  smoking- 
car  !” 

The  conductor  patted  him  on  the  shoulder. 

“If  that’s  the  cause  of  it  I  don’t  blame  you,  my  lad. 
Yrou're  all  right  and  of  the  right  stuff.  I  guess  they’ll  have 

a  good  time  waiting  for  you,  anyway!” 

Dick  and  his  friends  settled  down  and  caught  up  with 
their  breaths  and  heartbeats,  while  in  the  car  ahead  a 
crowd  of  very  angry  students  compared  notes  on  all  the 
tricks  they  would  work  on  the  Merrivales  when  they  were 
captured. 

“I  guess  we’ll  pay  back  for  that  tin  cupful !”  said  Stuart 
Armstrong  as  he  looked  at  his  dripping  shirt  and  ruined 
silk  tie.  “Daresome,  you  know,  isn't  as  clever  as  he  thinks. 

He  has  had  luck  with  him  before,  but  I  guess  we  have  the 
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cards  stacked  against  him  this  time.” 

“You  bet  we  have,”  said  Ramsey  Provost,  trying  to  look 
cheerful  as  he  rubbed  gingerly  on  a  tremendous  bump  which 
had  been  caught  by  contagion  from  the  edge  of  the  iron  seat 
support  when  Sam  first  hit  him. 

“Yes,  there’s  no  stop  between  here  and  Belleville  village 
station,”  said  Armstrong,  “and  those  fellows  have  a  bunch 
of  toboggans  with  them,  too.” 

“They’ll  make  good  kindling  wood  when  we  build  a  fire 
on  the ’campus  to-night,”  said  one  Belleville  exultantly. 

“Oh,  now,  I've  a  better  scheme  than  that."  said  Arm¬ 
strong.  “Let’s  take  those  toboggans  over  and  take  the 
academy  girls  out  coasting  on  them.” 

“Great  plan  !”  shouted  his  four  friends  as  they  gazed  out 
of  the  windows  and  saw  the  scenery  becoming  more  fa¬ 
miliar. 


“We  are  approaching  the  scene  of  the  Belleville  revenge !” 
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vrieu  Armstrong  exultantly.  “At  last  it's  a  lead-pipe 
omen!’ 

But  in  his  jubilation  Armstrong,  like  other  amateur 
plumbers  of  lead-pipe  cinches,  forgot  for  the  moment  that 
even  lead  piptes  can  have  holes  bored  in  them! 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A  WELL-TURNED  PLAN. 

Dick  and  his  friends  were  closely  studying  the  changing 
panorama,  as  the  reader  may  well  surmise. 

“Boys,  we’re  getting  mighty  close  now  to  the  place  where 
the  train  is  going  to  slow  down,”  said  Dick  Daresome,  peer¬ 
ing  out  of  the  window  anxiously. 

“All  right;  we’re  ready  for  the  trial !”  said  Sam. 

The  boys  started  toward  the  front  entrance,  thoughtlessly 
forgetting  about  the  proximity  to  the  Belle villes.  in x  the  car 
ahead. 

“Xix  on  that  forward  pass,  there,”  said  Dick.  “Come 
out  the  back  way,  so  they  won’t  see  us  by  any  chance.” 

So  the  lads  hastened  to  the  rear  end  of  the  car  and  clam¬ 
bered  out  on  the  platform. 

“IPs  going  to  be  ticklish  work  getting  these  toboggans 
off  when  we  jump,”  said  Dick  thoughtfully.  The  train  was 
already  slowing  down  little  by  little. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  to  do — just  start  shooting  them  off  on 
a  slant,  like  torpedoes  from  a  battleship,”  said  Skinniman. 

“That’s  a  good  scheme,”  said  Daresome,  “for  the  snow 
is  banked  pretty  well  along  the  side  therp.” 

Just  then  the  train  progressed  slower  and  slower.  Dick 
saw  that  the  moment  for  action  had  arrived.  He  shoved  his 
toboggan  off  into  the  snowbank  and  took  a  leap  for  the 
ground. 

He  stumbled  and  fell  pretty  heavily,  but  the  gallant  lad 
was  up  in  an  instant  beckoning  to  his  friends  to  follow  suit. 

“Come  on,  it’s  easv!”  said  Dick. 

*  €/ 

“We  are!”  veiled  the  bovs. 
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Almost  quicker  than  it  takes  to  tell  it  the  lads  had 
tumbled  off  the  train  platform,  one  by  one,  and  each  had 
tossed  off  his  toboggan  first. 

This  simple  yet  effective  plan  left  them  all  safely  on  the 
ground  as  the  train  passed  on,  and  they  grabbed  the  lines 
of  toboggans. 

“Vow,  down  this  little  lane  here  toward  the  river,  which 
v.c  can  ce  ahead !”  cried  Dare;~ome,  and  despite  a  little  stiff¬ 


ness  from  his  heavy  tumble  he  led  the  pace  with  a  swift 
dog-trot. 
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This  pace  covered  the  ground  rapidly,  and  the  lads  cut 
down  toward  the  river  with  stead}’’  progress. 

“Xow  we’re  at  the  bank — the  bridge  is  about  half  a  mile 
ahead  there,”  said  Dick.  “We  must  spurt  now  for  all  we’re 
worth,  for  the  train  has  stopped  before  this !” 

The  boys  put  on  all  their  speed,  and  despite  the  trailing 
toboggans  which  were  encumbering  their  progress  they 
made  good  time  toward  the  bridge  leading  to  their  own  side 
of  the  river. 

“Boys,  we’ll  make  it!”  said  Dick,  gasping  for  breath,  to 
cheer  up  his  friends.  Despite  the  fact  that  they  were  all  in 
good  condition,  Dick  saw  that  the  snow  and  the  tugging  of 
the  toboggans  were  counting  against  their  speed. 

The  boys  were  game,  however,  and  they  did  actually  pull 
together  for  a  final  spurt  along  the  bank. 

The  railroad  track,  from  which  they  had  turned,  made  a 
big  curve  to  the  right,  while,  as  the  boys  went  toward  the 
left  for  the  bridge,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  were  given  a 
slight  advantage  by  having  a  triangle  thus  formed. 

“Dick — there — they — come!”  cried  Sam  as  they  neared 
the  bridge  and  hoped  to  make  it  in  time. 

Sure  enough,  down  the  road  came  a  string  of  figures! 
It  now  looked  as  if  all  their  efforts  were  to  be  in  vain.  But 
the  gallant  Merri vales  raced  onward  with  grim  determina¬ 
tion  giving  new  life  to  their  aching  muscles. 

One  runner  led  the  van  of  the  Bellevilles,  who  were  tear¬ 
ing  down  the  highroad  to  intercept  them  before  they 
reached  the  bridge. 

Dick  saw  that  this  runner  was  no  other  than  Armstrong. 

“Sam,  we  must  fix  Armstrong,  for  he’s  ahead  of  the 
others !”  said  Dick.  He  dropped  behind  his  other  friends 
and  let  them  pass  on  at  a  rapid  gait. 

“We’ve  reached  the  bridge!”  said  Skinniman,  and  the 
fat  youth  was  indeed  holding  his  own  with  the  others  at 
speeding. 

“I’ll  stop  them  for  a  minute,”  said  Dick  resolutely.  He 
and  Sam  suddenly  threw  out  their  arms,  and  Armstrong, 
chasing  along  so  blithely,  and  a  hundred  yards  ahead  of  his 
followers,  was  a  prisoner. 

“Over  the  rail,  Sam!”  yelled  Dick  with  gusto.  “The 
water’s  not  deep,  but  it’s  wet,  and  will  be  better  than  a  tin 
cup !” 

No  sooner  said  than  done. 

Armstrong,  taken  by  surprise,  was  unable  to  overcome  the 
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force  with  which  the  two  Merrivalcs  shoved  him  backward 
against  the  rail. 
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Dick  stooped  down  skilfully,  and  the  fellow’s  legs  were 
yanked  up  and  over  the  railing  of  the  bridge  he  went  with 
a  frenzied  yell. 

“Now,  Sam,  for  the  other  side!”  cried  Daresome,  and 
they  raced  along,  dragging  their  toboggans  after  them. 

The  water  was  not  deeper  than  five  feet,  and  the  drop 
very  slight,  because  it  was  so  near  shore.  This  Dick  knew, 
and  he  was  certain  that  Armstrong  would  make  enough 

racket  in  the  icy  current — which  had  been  cleared  of  ice — 
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to  stop  the  advance  of  his  friends. 

“Murder !  Help  !”  yelled  Armstrong,  floundering  around 
with  fearful  outcries.  “Fm  drowning!” 

This  was  not  the  case,  but  the  cold  of  the  water  was 
enough  to  make  the  unfortunate  chap  think  he  was  getting 
worse  than  the  real  state  of  affairs.  However,  such  is  the 
fate  of  people — occasionally — who  try  to  deal  unfairly  with 
others. 

This  was  one  of  the  occasions  in  which  the  punishment 
fitted  the  crime,  and  Armstrong’s  ardor  was  cooled  down 
for  some  days  to  come. 

His  friends  fished  him  out  and  then  started  across  the 
bridge  in  pursuit  of  Daresome  and  his  friends. 

“Get  them  at  all  costs !”  cried  the  disgruntled  and  soaked 
Belleville  leader. 

But  our  friends  had  reached  the  other  end  of  the  bridge 
and  now  stood  waiting. 

As  the  Bellevilles  rushed  up  in  great  numbers — for  al¬ 
most  the  wnole  academy  had  turned  out  to  carry  out  this 
glorious  scheme  of  revenge— it  looked  badly  for  the  eight 
Merrivales. 

But  what  was  this? 

Dick  Daresome  clasped  in  his  hand  a  big,  businesslike- 
looking  revolver  !  It  was  the  one  they  had  taken  away  from 
the  Italian,  and  Skinniman  had  thoughtfully  kept  it  safe  in 
his  roomy  hip  pocket. 

Stand  back,  there,  you  fellows,  for  we’re  not  going  to 
monkey  any  longer  !  You  outnumber  us,  and  we’re  justified 
in  protecting  ourselves !”  said  Dick  in  ringing  tones. 

The  Bellevilles,  as  any  sensible  fellows  would  have  done, 
stopped  on  the  spot. 

There  was  nothing  else  to  do,  for  Dick’s  tone  meant 
“business  on  the  first  floor,”  and  they  had  only  one  line  c*f 
progress— that  along  the  bridge.  There  was  no  wav  in 
which  they  could  surround  the  little  group  of  eight. 

The  game  was  “checkmate”  in  Dick  Daresome's  favor. 

Ruefully  the  Bellevilles  withdrew  along  the  bridge  and 
took  their  way  hack  toward  their  own  grounds  a  sadder  and 
wiser  crowd  of  vengeance  hunters. 


After  they  had  a  good  start  Dick  and  his  friends  started 
on  for  the  academy. 

They  reached  the  familiar  old  Merrivale  buildings,  and 
when  Dick  and  Sam  raced  up  to  their  room  to  wash  and 
dress  for  Sunday  dinner  they  found  notes  from  the  prin¬ 
cipal. 

“Report  at  once  on  account  of  absence  from  the  acad¬ 
emy.” 

Those  were  the  words. 

But  Dick  laughed. 

“Don’t  you  worry,  Sam.  If  I’m  any  judge  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  this  little  paper  from  the  mayor  and  council  of  Green¬ 
up  will  work  wonders.  I’ll  beard  the  lion  in  his  den  all  by 
myself !” 

1/ 

Dick  hurried  over  to  the  principal,  exultantly  showed  the 
notice  of  thanks,  and,  as  can  be  guessed,  his  reprimand  was 
not  severe. . 

Then,  as  it  was  Sunday,  Dick  and  Sam  made  an  after- 
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noon  call  at  the  Greenvale  Academy  for  Girls,  and,  as  the 
reader  may  know,  the  incidents  of  their  two  days'  lark  were 
great  material  for  conversation. 

And  it  may  also  be  not  at  all  difficult  to  guess  that  Dick 
and  Sam  considered  this  the  best  part  of  their  adventure, 
and  that  they  claimed  and  obtained  suitable  rewards. 

THE  END. 


“DICK  DARESOME  AND  THE  LYNCHERS;  OR. 
THE  FIGHT  FOR  AN  INNOCENT  MAN,”  is  the  title 
of  the  next  of  this  series  of  academy  stories.  Dick’s  strug¬ 
gles  against  the  country  Regulators,  and  his  success  in  the 
face  of  deadly  odds,  is  of  vital  interest  to  every  boy !  Num¬ 
ber  153.  Out  next  week! 

SPECIAL  NOTICE:  All  back  numbers  of  this  weekly 
are  always  in  print.  If  you  cannot  obtain  them  from  any 
newsdealer,  send  the  price  in  money  or  postage  stamps  by 
mail  to  FRANK  TOUSEY.  PUBLISHER,  “t  UNION 
SQUARE,  NEW  YORK,  and  you  will  receive  the  copies 
you  order  by  return  mail. 
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CHOICE  READING  MATTER. 


To  cool  a  very  hot  room,  wet  a  sheet  in  cold  water,  spread 
it  over  the  clothes-horse  and  allow  one  corner  to  soak  in  a 
vessel  filled  with  cold  water.  It  will  absorb  water  and  cool 
the  room  by  evaporation. 

Germany  has  traveling  schools  for  teaching  scientific  house¬ 
keeping,  cooking  and  farm  work  to  the  women  connected 
with  the  agricultural  districts  of  Baden,  Bavaria  and  others, 
and  they  are  declared  to  be  a  great  success. 

The  city  of  Nagoya,  Japan,  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of 
clocks,  which  trade  has  of  late  been  reaching  large  propor¬ 
tions.  These  clocks  are  of  two  kinds — those  for  domestic 
use  and  those  for  export,  and  both  are  steadily  increasing 
in  demand  in  spite  of  the  gradual  advance  in  copper.  These 
clocks  are  sold  for  about  29  yen  per  dozen.  In  one  month 
the  production  of  clocks  in  Nagoya  was  32,365,  of  which 
21,594  were  hanging  clocks. 

Bakers  in  Germany  are  fond  of  making  odd  experiments, 
the  following  being  reported  from  Duisberg  in  Westphalia: 
At  a  children’s  party  recently  held  in  that  town  there  was 
exhibited,  and  afterward  cut-up  and  distributed  among  the 
youngsters  present,  a  bread  twist  which  for  size,  at  least,  has 
surely  rarely  been  equaled.  Weighing  no  less  than  180  pounds, 
it  had  a  breadth  of  1.70  meters  and  a  length  of  3.20  meters, 
and  was  thus  found  sufficient  to  supply  a  satisfactory  after¬ 
noon  collation  to  as  many  as  five  hundred  boys  and  girls. 

“When  it  comes  to  consuming  gas  in  large  quantities,  blind 
people  can  Beat  their  seeing  brethren  all  hollow,”  said  an  in¬ 
spector  of  the  gas  company.  “I  know  two  families  where 
both  husband  and  wife  are  blind.  Every  jet  is  turned  on  full 
tilt  in  their  homes  at  night,  and  is  kept  going  at  that  rate 
clear  up  to  twelve  o’clock.  Light  and  darkness  are  all  the 
same  to  the  afflicted  ones,  but  they  insist  upon  illumination 
brilliant  enough  for  a  reception.  And  that  partiality  for 
light  is  not  a  whim  peculiar  to  those  two  couples.  Most  blind 
people  feel  that  way.  They  demand  the  light,  and  in  all 
private  homes  and  institutions  where  the  blind  are  cared  for 
the  gas-bills  vouch  for  the  strange  fancy.” 

A  few  years  ago  Ludwig  Nissen,  a  well-known  wholesale 
dealer  of  the  MaideD  Lane  district,  was  in  the  office  of  a 
diamond  merchant  in  London,  when  a  stranger  came  in  and 
of r<  red  an  unusually  beautiful  stone  for  sale.  The  English- 
fj  '\  a  not  care  to  buy,  but  Nissen  thought  he  saw  a  bargain. 


But  he  was  not.. willing  to  buy  until  he  learned  who  owned 
the  stone  and  where  it  had  come  from.  The  man  said  he 
represented  a  friend,  a  woman,  who  did  not  care  to  have  her 
name  disclosed.  The  American  was  firm.  If  he  could  not 
learn  the  owner’s  name,  he  would  not  buy.  The  stranger 
said  he  would  see  the  woman  and  talk  the  matter  over  with 
her.  The  next  day  he  came  back  and  took  Mr.  Nissen  to  the 
woman’s  home.  She  lived  in  a  handsome  apartment  in  one 
of  the  most  fashionable  quarters  of  the  city.  It  turned  out 
that  she  was  a  Russian  princess,  who,  with  her  husband  and 
her  daughter,  had  been  driven  from  Russia  for  having  taken 
part  in  a  Nihilist  movement.  Of  all  their  large  property  they 
had  saved  only  their  jewels.  She  opened  a  little  safe  and 
showed  the  American  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  diamonds 
he  had  ever  seen.  They  were  worth  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  “We  sell  them  a  few’  at  a  time,”  she  ex¬ 
plained;  “just  enough  of  them  each  year  to  give  us  a  living. 
Perhaps  you  will  wonder  why  we  don’t  sell  them  all  and  live 
on  the  interest  of  the  money.  But  my  husband  has  the  gam¬ 
bler’s  spirit.  The  money  would  not  last  a  year.  So  we  part 
from  them  piecemeal.  I  estimate  that  there  are  enough  of 
them  to  keep  us  twenty  years,  and  I  don’t  expect  to  live 
longer  than  that.”  One  of  those  diamonds  forms  the  center- 
piece  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  necklaces  in  New  York. 
A  few  others  are  sent  to  this  country  every  year.  In  the 
“diamond  horseshoe”  at  the  opera  there  is  never  a  night 
when  there  are  not  some  of  the  jewels  of  the  exiled  princess 
on  view. 

- n  .—a  -  igi-j.  — - - 

RIB  TICKLERS. 


Miss  Flirty — Papa  says  I  must  not  see  you  any  more.  Mr. 
Spoonall — Then  we  must  turn  the  gas  still  lower,  dear. 

Mrs.  Meeker — Oh,  doctor,  my  husband  seems  to  be  wander¬ 
ing  in  his  mind  this  morning.  Doctor — Don’t  let  that  worry 
you;  he  can’t  go  very  far. 

Marks — Say,  old  man,  did  I  ever  tell  you  about  the  awful 
fright  I  got  on  my  wedding  day?  Parks — S-s-h-h!  No  man 
should  speak  that  way  about  his  wife! 

“I  understand  that  your  husband  had  a  hard  struggle  when 
a  young  man?”  “That’s  just  one  of  his'  jokes;  he  didn’t  strug¬ 
gle  at  all;  he  fell  in  love  with  me  at  first  sight.” 

“You’re  a  liar!  ”  exclaimed  the  first  man.  “You’re  another!  ” 
retorted  number  two.  “Calm  yourselves,  gentlemen,”  inter¬ 
posed  the  peacemaker.  “It  is  quite  possible  that  you  are  both 
right.” 

“I  guess  I’ll  have  to  admit  that  I’m  superstitious.”  “Oh,  I 
wouldn’t  be  that  way.”  “You  wouldn’t?”  /‘No.  Whenever 
you  begin  to  get  superstitious  it’s  a  sure  sign  you’re  going  to 
have  bad  luck.” 

"Mary,”  cried  George,  “I  love  you!  ”  Mary  drooped  her  eyes. 
Then:  “George,”  she  answered,  “ditto.”  For  a  moment  George 
pondered.  Then,  to  her  great  surprise,  he  changed  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Next  day  he  called  upon  old  Mike,  reputed  the  wisest 
man  in  the  whole  village.  “Mike,”  he  queried,  “what  does 
‘ditto’  mean?”  “See  yon  cabbage,  George?”  said  the  old  man. 
“Yes.”  “And  see  yon  cabbage  next  to  it?”  “Yes.”  “Well, 
George,  that  second  cabbage-head  is  ditto  to  the  first  one.” 
“What!”  roared  George.  “Then  that  girl  called  me  a  cabbage- 
head!”  And  he  emigrated  to  Canada. 
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HOW  1  WAS  TRAPPED 


By  Horace  Appleton. 


“Is  Mr.  Warfield  in?”  I  heard  inquired  in  the  outer  office,  in 
a  lady’s  voice.  * 

I  went  to  the  door  and  ushered  in  the  visitor.  She  was 
young,  handscme,  and  in  weeds. 

“I  am  Mr.  Warfield,”  I  said,  handing  her  a  chair  and  taking 
one  opposite.  “Can  I  be  of  any  service  to  you,  madam?” 

“I  wish  you  to  write  my  will,”  she  replied.  “I  am  to  sail  on 
the  Penrose  for  Liverpool  this  evening,  and  I  think  it  prudent 
to  provide  against  accident.” 

Then,  without  waiting  to  be  questioned,  she  went  on,  with 
singular  clearness,  to  give  a  statement  of  her  property,  and 
how  she  desired  it  disposed  of. 

The  extent  of  her  possessions  agreeably  surprised  /ne.  I 
hadn’t  had  such  a  client  before.  It  was  my  first  year  in  prac¬ 
tice,  and  hitherto  the  notaryship  of  the  Goldenshekel  Bank 
had  been  my  most  profitable  business. 

“I  can  have  the  paper  ready  in  a  couple  of  hours,”  I  said. 
“Will  you  wait,  or  return?” 

“I  have  many  things  to  attend  to,”  she  answered.  “Would 
it  be  asking  too  much  to  request  you  to  meet  me  on  the  steamer 
at  five?  There  will  be  a  couple  of  friends  there  to  see  me 
off,  and  they  can  act  as  witnesses.” 

I  assured  her  it  would  afford  me  pleasure  to  comply  with 
her  request,  after  which  she  took  her  leave. 

Promptly  at  the  hour  I  was  on  board  the  Penrose,  where 
I  found  my  fair  client  in  company  with  two  gentlemen,  one 
of  whom  she  introduced  as  her  cousin,  Mr.  Alfred  Yawton,  and 
the  other  as  her  friend,  Captain  Deverall. 

Withdrawing  to  a  table  at  the  end  of  the  saloon,  we  took 
seats,  and  the  will  was  read  over,  when  Mrs.  Varney — that, 
I  had  forgotten  to  mention,  was  the  lady’s  name— affixed  her 
signature,  and  the  two  gentlemen,  at  her  request,  and  with 
the  usual  formalities,  subscribed  as  witnesses. 

My  fee,  which  I  fixed  at  a  liberal  but  fair  amount,  was  paid 
gracefully,  when  Mrs.  Varney  excused  'herself  to  look  to  the 
disposal  of  her  luggage,  leaving  me,  for  the  present,  with 
Yawton  and  the  captain. 

The  former  jokingly  proposed  a  glass  of  wine  by  way  of 
a  reviver  after  the  late  solemn  business,  and  calling  a  ser¬ 
vant,  to  whom  he  spoke  privately,  we  were  sho^n  into  a  state¬ 
room,  or  rather  a  private  cabin,  sumptuously  furnished,  whith¬ 
er  bottles  and  glasses  soon  followed. 

Mr.  Yawton  did  the  honors.  Stepping  to  the  sideboard,  he 
filled  us  each  a  glass. 

Instantly  after  drinking,  a  burning  heat  scorched  my  throat. 
My  temples  throbbed.  My  brain  seemed  on  fire,  and  felt  as 
if  in  a  dizzy  whirl. 

I  endeavored  to  cry  out,  but  my  swollen  tongue  and  parched 
throat  refused  to  utter  a  sound.  I  started  to  rush  out,  but 
my  steps  tottered,  and  I  fell  insensible. 

My  first  consciousness  was  of  being  shaken  gently  by  the 
shoulder. 

"Breakfast,  sah?”  a  voice  asked. 

Opening  my  eyes,  I  found  myself  in  bed,  with  a  violent  head¬ 


ache,  which  was  not  a  little  aggravated  by  a  rough,  pitching 
motion,  every  jar  of  which  caused  a  fresh  dart  of  pain. 

“Where  am  I?”  I  inquired  of  a  white-aproned  colored  ser¬ 
vant  standing  near. 

Just  then  a  grave-looking  gentleman  entered  and  began  feel¬ 
ing  my  pulse. 

“Where  am  I?”  I  repeated,  growing  more  and  more  excited. 

“Pray  be  calm,  sir,”  the  gentleman  entreated.  “Seasickness 
often  makes  people  a  little  delirious,  but  you  will  be  all  right 
presently.  ” 

A  glance  about  the  room  sufficed  to  show  it  was  the  same 
I  had  entered  with  Mr.  Yawton  and  Captain  Deverall. 

The  bottle  and  glasses  still  stood  on  the  sideboard.  The 
doctor  eyed  them  suspiciously. 

“Please  send  the  captain  here,”  I  said. 

When  the  captain  came  I  narrated  the  facts  which  the  reader 
already  knows,  and  learned,  in  return,  that  my  passage  had 
been  paid  and  stateroom  secured  the  previous  afternoon,  after 
which  m-y  trunk  had  been  brought  on  board. 

And  sure  enough,  there  it  was  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  The 
lady  and  two  gentlemen  who  had  met  me  on  board  had  left 
the  ship  before  she  hove  anchor,  and  we  were  now  several  hun¬ 
dred  miles  on  our  way  to  Liverpool. 

That  I  was  the  victim  of  a  plot  was  but  too  evident;  but 
the  motive  of  the  plotters  was  a  mystery  to  which  I  had  no 
'  clew. 

We  had  a  long  and  stormy  passage,  to  me  made  all  the  more 
tedious  by  a  torturing  anxiety  as  to  what  might  be  in  pros¬ 
pect. 

Another,  and  not  the  least  source  of  my  uneasiness,  lay  in 
the  fact  that  the  day  fixed  for  my  wedding  with  Lucy  Joyce 
would  come  and  pass  before  I  could  return. 

We  reached  Liverpool  at  last,  and  as  we  entered  the  dock 
a  newsman  came  on  board  with  American  papers. 

I  procured  one,  and  almost  the  first  paragraph  my  eye  fell 
upon  sent  the  blood  curdling  to  my  heart. 

“The  Goldenshekel  Bank,”  the  item  ran,  “was  robbed  yes¬ 
terday.  A  large  amount  in  money  and  bonds  was  abstracted 
from  the  safe,  and  at  first  there  was  no  clew  to  the  authorship 
of  the  crime.  Later  developments,  however,  would  seem  to 
clear  up  the  mystery.  A  young  lawyer,  the  bank’s  notary,  it 
appears,  sailed  for  Liverpool  on  the  Penrose  the  very  evening 
on  which  the  theft  transpired.  Mr.  Elmore,  a  trusted  clerk 
of  the  institution,  suggests  that  the  fugitive  notary  knew  the 
combination  on  which  the  safe  was  locked.  The  Penrose  is 
a  slow  vessel,  and  detectives,  who  have  gone  on  a  faster  sailer, 
will  probably  succeed  in  heading  the  criminal.” 

Just  then  I  was  seized  by  a  couple  of  officers,  who  hurried  me 
to  my  stateroom. 

“Your  trunk  key,”  one  of  them  demanded. 

I  delivered  it  over,  and  a  rapid  search  revealed,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  my  trunk,  a  thick  packet,  which,  on  being  opened,  was 
found  to  contain  the  stolen  bonds. 

A  wild  cry  escaped  me.  I  asserted  my  innocence,  but  my 
words  were  received  with  an  incredulous  sneer. 

They  kept  me  in  irons  till  the  first  return  vessel  sailed.  The 
agony  of  the  voyage  back  I  do  not  wish  to  recall  by  its  recital. 

The  day  we  landed,  a  carriage  was  at  the  pier,  in  which  1 
was  placed,  with  a  keen-looking  man.  who  appeared  to  have 
been  waiting. 

A  brisk  drive  brought  us  to  one  of  the  city  courts,  where  t 
was  asked  to  alight  and  accompauy  niv  companion,  who  Ud 
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the  way  to  a  room  where  a  magistrate  was  sitting,  and  where, 
to  ui.'  no  small  surprise,  I  saw\Madam  Varney,  Cousin  Yawton, 
and  Captain  Deverall  occupying  a  seat  together,  and  Jared 
Elmore,  the  “trusted  clerk,"  at  their  side. 

It  was  my  first  opportunity  to  tell  my  story  calmly  and  col¬ 
lectedly,  and  I  did  so. 

Judge  of  my  astonishment  when  the  man  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  me  in  the  carriage  told  how,  having  secreted  himself, 
he  had  overheard  a  conversation  between  the  four  worthies 
whom  I  had  taken  for  acusing  witnesses,  in  which  they  had 
recounted  the  robbery  of  the  bank,  which  Jared  Elmore,  the 
“trusted,"  had  effected,  and  how  they  had  gone  over  the  details 
of  their  plot  to  fasten  the  crime  on  me  by  giving  me  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  fugitive,  and  concealing  in  my  trunk,  which  they 
had  obtained  from  my  boarding-house  on  a  forged  order,  the 
stolen  bonds. 

The  first  use  made  of  my  freedom  was  to  hurry  to  the  home 
of  Lucy  Joyce.  We  lost  no  time  in  appointing  another  wedding 
day,  and  this  time  there  was  no  postponement. 

Jared  Elmore  is  now,  with  his  accomplices,  doing  the  State 
some  service. 

»«  ^  i  m  — »-«- - 

LITTLE  JESS 


hearted  old  lady,  a  relative  of  mine,  over  on  -  Street,  and 

I  will,  take  the  child  over  there,  and  I  guess  mother  H - 

will  find  a  place  for  her.” 

So,  raising  the  still  sleeping  child  in  his  strong  arms,  the 
police  officer,  followed  by  the  reporter,  proceeded  to  the  house 
designated. 

The  next  morning  a  call  was  made  at  the  house  visited 
the  night  before,  but  the  old  lady  welcomed  the  reporter  rather 
sorrowfully,  saying: 

“I’m  afraid  ye’ll  never  find  out  anythin’  about  the  child,  for 
she’s  wild,  ravin’,  crazy  wid  faver  this  mornin’.  She’s  talkin’ 
about  herself,  but  I  can’t  make  head  or  tail  of  what  she’s 
sayin’.  ” 

Going  up  a  pair  of  rickety  stairs,  the  reporter  was  ushered 
into  a  scantily  furnished  room,  and  on  a  little  cot  in  one 
corner  lay  the  little  waif,  tossing  about  in  delirium.  She 
had  been  bathed  and  her  hair  combed,  but  the  large  eyes 
glared  wildly  and  her  fingers  picked  nervously  at  the  bed¬ 
clothes.  As  she  looked  at  the  intruder  a  gleam  of  intelligence 
flashed  across  her  pinched  countenance,  but  it  was  only  for 
a  moment,  and  she  relapsed  into  a  semi-conscious  condition, 
broken  by  muttered  words.  Leaning  over  the  bed  the  visitor 
caught  a  few  words: 


— 

One  morning  about  two  weeks  ago,' at  the  hour  of  two 
o’clock,  as  a  reporter  was  passing  through  the  West  Grand 
Circus  Park,  his  attention  was  attracted  toward  a  dark  mass 
lying  against  the  lattice  work  of  the  summer-house  in  the 
park  aforesaid.  A  few  steps  brought  him  near  to  the  object, 
when  a  tiny  little  girl  raised  herself  up  from  the  ground  and 
yawned  feebly,  suddenly  opened  a  pair  of  remarkably  bright 
eyes,  and  fastened  them  on  the  scribe  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way 
that  betokened  that  the  little  waif,  whoever  she  was,  had 
hardly  returned  from  the  “Land  of  Nod.” 

“Well,  little  one,”  quoth  he  of  the  pencil,  “what  are  you 
doing  here  this  time  of  night?” 

The  child  looked  inquiringly  upward  to  the  questioner  and 
said: 

“Oh,  Mr.,  you  ain’t  going  for  to  take  me  up,  are  you?  I 
ain’t  done  anything.  I  hadn’t  any  place  to  go,  and  oh,  I’m 
so  tired!  ” 

And  the  little  head,  covered  with  a  tangled  mass  of  brown 
hair,  nodded  once  or  twice  and  then  fell  wearily  forward  on 
the  gravel  walk. 

Her  age  was  about  seven  years,  and  though  the  little  face 
was  covered  with  dirt  and  the  brown  hair  fell  in  unkempt 
profusion  over  the  meagre  shoulders,  yet  something  about  her 
seemed  to  say  that  whatever  she  was  now,  time  was  when 
she  had  known  something  of  the  brighter  side  of  life.  Her 
clothes  were  of  the  commonest  description;  one  stocking  was 
gone,  and  the  little  foot  and  ankle  were  incased  in  a  cast¬ 
off  shoe  a  world  too  large.  Passing  an  arm  around  the  child 

f 

she  was  lifted  from  her  recumbent  position,  and  in  a  moment 
her  head  fell  over  on  the  reporter’s  shoulder,  and  she  was 
once  more  roundly  in  the  land  of  dreams. 

“I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,”  said  an  officer.  “I  know  a  kind* 


“Won’t  you  give  me  a  penny,  sir?  I’m  hungry,  and,  oh, 
so  tired,  and  I  ain’t  any  place  to  sleep.” 

For  almost  an  hour  the  child  rambled  on,  often  coherently, 
and  then  relapsing  into  a  confused  medley.  Enough  was 
learned,  however,  to  convince  the  writer  that  she  had  doubt¬ 
less  been  deserted  by  her  parents  and  left  to  live  or  die,  as  the 
case  might  be,  in  the  city.  The  assistance  of  a  physician 
was  procured,  but  he  said  at  once  that  her  system  and  mind 
were  completely  shattered  by  her  exposure  and  suffering,  and 
she  would  not  recover. 

For  two  days  the  waif  fought  against  the  encroachments 
of  disease,  but  the  end  came  about  four  o’clock  on  Friday 
afternoon.  Only  the  old  lady,  the  physician  and  the  reporter 
were  by  the  bedside.  A  fpw  moments  before  her  death  she 
opened  her  eyes  and  reached  one  hand  out  toward  the  reporter, 
whom  she  recognized  with  a  smile.  As  he  bent  over  her 
she  said: 

“You  were  good  to  me,  Mr.  Oh,  I  know  you;  I  remember 
you  down  in  the  park  ever  so  long  ago,  .and  you  brought  me 
up  here,  didn’t  you?” 

Her  voice  grew  very  faint,  and  the  good  physician,  with 
his  hand  on  her  wrist,  gravely  bowed  his  head. 

“Yes,  you’ve  all  been  so  good  to  me.  I  know  I  ain’t  much 
good,  for  I’m  only  seven  years  old  and  I  ain’t  any  home, 
and  I  guess  no  one  thinks  or  cares  for  me.  My  name  is  Jess 
—not  Jessie,  only  Jess — but  I’m — tired — again— and — guess — 
I’ll — sleep,”  and  in  a  moment  the  doctor  arose,  and  while 
the  kind  old  lady  pushed  back  the  damp  masses  of  hair  from 
the  child’s  forehead,  and  closed  the  eyes  from  which  the 
life  had  forever  gone,  the  reporter  bade  a  mental  good-by  to 
his  little  friend,  whose  troubles  were  over,  and  passed  out  Into 
the  street  to  ponder  on  the  episode,  one  out  of  many  which 
the  outside- world  never  knows. 
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A  COMPLETE  SET  IS  A  REGULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA! 


Earti  book  consists  of  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type  and  neatly  bound  in  Jin  attractive,  illustrated  COTtf. 
of  the  books  are  also  profusely  illustrated,  and  all  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  explained  in  such  a  simple  manner  that  any 
{aild  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  see  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  subje<^i 
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THESE  BOOKS  ARE  FOR  SALE 
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MESMERISM. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  mesmerism ;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  or 
diseases  bv  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  By  Prof.  Leo 
Hugo  Koch,  A.  C,  S.,  author  of  “How  to  Hypnotize,  etc. 

PALMISTRY. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY —Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
and  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  on.  the  head.  By 
Lee  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are^employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S. 


SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26. -HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  ;rO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraeulum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES. — Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  IIOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustratedi  By  A.  Anderson. 


ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  position^  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

j  No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  hook. 

No.  34.  IJOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword;  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

*  ©  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  enrds,  and  not  requiring 
•ieight-of-hand ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 

Cffocially  prepared  cards.  By.  Professor  Haffuer.  Illustrated. 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 

MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  perforated  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.— Containing  a  com. 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL, 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  ,Eolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments ;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Roval  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Trick®. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letter®, 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  young  and  old. 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN. — 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS. — A  wonderful  little 
book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  your  father, 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and.  in  fact,  everybody  and  any¬ 
body  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  evrry  young 
ladv  in  the  land  should  have  this  book. 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY.— Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  anr  suhjeet ; 
also  rule®  for  punctuation  and  composition,  with  ®p«ciai®n  letter®. 


„  .  THE  stage. 

>>  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  ENl)  MEN’S  JOKE 

^  k  *TUg  a  gIvat  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 

amaleur  miastrels  ls  co“^te  without 

No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER  — 
Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro.  Dutch 
amt  Irish,  Also  end  men  s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateur  shows. 

OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
AND  JOKE  BOOK.— Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

•  ^'°L?5i  MrLD0^N’s  JOKES.-— This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
joke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc’,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No.  <9.  HOYS  1 0  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. — Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
y  together  ith  the  duties  of  the  Stege  iNI&nHger,  Prompter 
{Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager’ 

No.  SO.  GUS  YVILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK.~Con?aining  the  !aC 
est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOYV  GARDEN.— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters  ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

cooks. 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women  ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
Bv  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS. — Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi- 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderfu^  imitations) ,  c&n  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is.  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there  s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No  20  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  tor  the 
money  than  any  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A  complete  and  useful  little 
book  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 

baxf3fira0HOWqTO  'SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS. — Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 

HOYV  TO  PLAY  CARDS.— A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,’ giving  the  rules  and  fv  Erections  for  playing  Euchre  Crib- 
C**\no  Fortv-Five,  R%  ce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch.  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No  66  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES— Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

etiquette. 

No  13  HOW  TO  DO  IT  ;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.  It 
Is  a  great  lif*  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
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There’s  happiness  in  it.  ....  ,  , 

HOYV  TO  BEHAVE— Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
K-ietv  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap- 
,  jrood  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 

wing-room. 

d  DECLAMATION. 

f/QW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OE  IkEOTTATTONS. 

j.  mf/gt  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
Wo'-h  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 

*'  PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH,  OR  3  FOR  25  CENTS. 
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No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  foul* 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  ot  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  moot 
simple  and  eoncis.?  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  dr* 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  baft 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  ot  flirtation  a?© 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan.  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con- 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  it* 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOYYr  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square- 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOYV  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOYV  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOYV  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS. — Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOYV  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY.  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOYV  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
Keene 

No.  ’  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOYV  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete^treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  Thie 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOYV  TO  MAKE  CANDY. — A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups^ essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  84.  -HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  AUTHOR— Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 

^No.^.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  ia  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-knowrn  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  exneriences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOYV  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 
Abnev. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET.— C  onfaining  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  “How  to  B  oeome  a  Naval  Cadet.’’ 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  bow  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Become 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 
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Colored  Covers  ,  ^2  Pages 

325  Young  Wild  West’s  Cowboy  Cavalry;  or.  Saving  the  Be¬ 

sieged  Soldiers. 

326  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Overland  Express;  or.  Arietta 

and  the  “Gun  Fighter.” 

327  Young  Wild  West  Playing  It  Alone;  or,  A  Game  for  Life 

or  £)eath. 

328  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Dynamite  Gang;  or,  Arietta 

and  the  Robbers  of  Golden  Strip. 

329  Young  Wild  West’s  Grub  Stake,  and  How  It  Made  a  For¬ 

tune. 


Price  5  Cents 

330  Young  Wild  West’s  Death  Defiance;  or,  Arietta  and  the 

Danites. 

331  Young  Wild  West  in  Crooked  Canyon;  or,  The  Under¬ 
ground  Trail  to  No  Man’s  Land. 


332  Young  Wild  West  and  “Maverick  Mike”;  or,  Arietta  and 


the  Round-Up. 

333  Young  Wild  W'est  Chasing  the  Mexicans;  or,  The  “Hur¬ 

rah”  at  Hot-Head  Hill. 

334  Young  Wild  West  After  the  Death  Band;  or.  Saving  Ari¬ 

etta  from  the  Secret  Caves. 


“THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  ’76 


Colored  Covers 


Containing  Revolutionary  Stories. 
32  Pages 


Price  5  Cents 


419  The  Liberty  Boys  in  Wyoming  Valley;  or,  Dick  Slater’s 

Narrowest  Escape. 

420  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Fighting  Parson;  or,  The  Brave 

Rally  at  Rahway. 

421  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Four  Hole  Swamp;  or,  Cornered  by 

a  Regiment. 

422  The  Liberty  Boys  and  “Lame  Joe”;  or,  The  Best  Spy  of 

the  Revolution. 

423  The  Liberty  Boys  on  Pine  Tree  Hill;  or,  The  Charge  of 

the  White  Horse  Troop. 


424  The  Liberty  Boys’  Threat;  or,  Doing  as  They  Said. 


425  The  Liberty  Boys  After  Delancey;  or,  The  Boldest  Sweep 
of  All. 


426  The  Liberty  Boys  on  a  Foray;  or.  Hot  Work  with  the 

Raiders. 

427  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Mohawk  Chief;  or,  After  St. 

Leger’s  Indians. 


428  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Tory  Girl;  or,  The  Scheme  to 
Destroy  New  York. 


“SECRET  SERVICE” 


Colored  Covers 


Old  and  Young  King  Bra¥>y,  Detectives 

32  Pages 


Price  5  Cents 


521  The  Bradys  and  the  Boy  Detective;  or,  Tracked  by  a 

Branded  Arm. 

522  The  Bradys  After  the  Midnight  Men;  or,  The  Error  that 

Cost  a  Life. 


525  The  Bradys’  Chase  for  a  Penny;  or,  Convicted  by  a  Coin. 

526  The  Bradys  and  the  “White  Terror”;  or.  Lost  in  a  Secret 
Maze. 

527  The  Bradys  and  the  Fatal  Despatch;  or,  The  Mystery  of 
Five  Words. 

523  The  Bradys  and  the  Yellow  Prince;  or,  The  Drug  Fiends  52s  The  Bradys  Tracking  a  stolen  Ruby.  or_  Atter  a  Gang  0f 

of  Chinatown.  |  Thieves. 

524  The  Bradys  and  the  Broken  Pool  Ball;  or,  The  Strange  j  529  The  Bradys  and  the  Boy  Shadower;  or,  A  Very  Hard  Case 

Case  of  a  Dead  Man.  1  to  Solve. 
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WIDE  AWAKE  WEEKLY 


nr  STORIES 


OF  A  BOY'S  SCHOOLDAYS 


Handsome  Colored  Covers 
32  Pages  of  Reading 


By  FRANK  FORREST 

Price  5  Cents 


Splendid  Illustrations 
Issued  Every  Friday 


No  137  of  this  weekly  begins  a  new  series  of  school  stories,  written  by  Frank  Forrest,  the  best  author  of  this  class 
of  fiction  in  the  world.  Each  number  details  the  fun,  perils,  and  sports  of  a  fearless  young  student  with  an  upright 
character  who  stands  for  justice  and  honor  in  all  things.  He  and  his  schoolmates  encounter  all  sorts  ot  lively  ad¬ 
ventures  of  the  kind  that  boys  like  to  read  about.  Some  fine  girls  figure  in  the  series,  and  a  deep  element  of  inter¬ 
est  runs  through  every  story. 

jy  tell  your  friends  about  these  STORIES 

LATEST  ISSUES. 


103  Young  Wide  Awake  Saving  a  Million  Dollars ;  or,  The  Mystery 

of  a  Bank  Blaze.  „  ,  , 

104  Young  Wide  Awake's  Boy  Helpers  ,  or,  The  Young  Volunteers  of 

Belmont. 


105  Young  Wide  Awake's  Terror;  or,  Brave  Work  in  a  Burning  Coal 

Mine.  . 

106  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Race  With  Death;  or,  Battling  With  the 

Elements.  ,  .  , 

107  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Courage;  or,  The  Capture  of  the  Norwich 

Six  ” 

108  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Little  Pard ;  or,  The  Boy  Hero  of  the 

Flames. 

109  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Fiery  Duel  ;  or,  Teaching  the  Neptunes  a 

Lesson. 

110  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  Old  Vet ;  or,  Working  Shoulder  to 

Shoulder.  _ 

111  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Dangerous  Deal ;  or,  The  Only  Chance  for 

J  J  j  ^0 

112  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  Factory  Boys ;  or,  The  Feat  that 

Made  Him  Famous. 

113  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Secret  Enemies;  or,  The  Plot  to  Destroy  a 

City 

114  Young’ Wide  Awake’s  Sudden  Fear;  or,  The  Fireman’s  Trick  that 

Won  the  Day.  ^  ^ 

115  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  Wreckers;  or,  Saving  the  Govern¬ 

ment  Mail. 

116  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Plucky  Drive  ;  or,  Bridging  a  Chasm  of  F’re. 

117  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  Briber  ;  or,  The  Test  that  Makes  a 

Man. 

118  Young  Wide  Awake's  Artful  Dodge;  or,  Placing  Enemies  on  the 

Defen  ge 

119  Young  Wide  Awake  Solving  a  Mystery ;  or,  Hunting  Down  the 

Fire  Thieves. 

120  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Drawn  Battle  ;  or,  Breaking  Even  With  the 


Neptunes. 

121  Young  Wide  Awake  in  a  House  of  Death  ;  or,  The  Mystery 

of  a  Big  Blaze. 

122  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  “Night  Prowlers”;  or,  The  Fire  at 

the  Cartridge  Works. 

123  Young  Wide  Awake's  Wild  Ride  :  or,  Fighting  Fire  in  Lincoln. 

124  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Closest  Call  :  or,  The  Blaze  at  Riverside  Inn. 

125  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Gritty  Battle ;  or,  Fighting  Down  a  Hotel 

Fire. 

126  Young  W’ide  Awake’s  Heroism  ;  or.  The  State  Fireman’s  Tourna¬ 

ment. 


127  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Latest  Recruit ;  or,  Snatching  His  Captain 

From  Death. 

128  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  “Sylvia”  ;  or,  Saving  Life  on  the 

River. 

129  Young  Wide  Awake's  Leap  in  the  Dark  ;  or.  Capturing  the  “League 

of  3.” 

130  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Hazard  ;  or.  Stopping  a  Theatre  Fire. 

131  Young  Wide  Awake  Off  His  Guard ;  or,  Caught  in  a  Warehouse 

Blaze. 

132  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Best  Deed ;  or,  Saving  the  Life  of  His 

Sweetheart. 

133  Young  Wide  Awake's  Deadly  Peril  ;  or,  Good  Work  at  an  Insane 

Asylum. 

134  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Struggle  in  the  Dark ;  or,  Trapped  in  a 

Flooded  Cellar. 

135  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Swift  Run ;  or,  Saving  the  Midnight  Ex¬ 

press. 

136  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Last  Chance ;  or.  Rescued  from  Certain 

Death. 

137  DICK  DARESOME’S  SCHOOLDAYS;  OR,  THE  VIC¬ 
TORY  OF  THE  NEW  BOY. 

138  Dick  Daresome  and  the  Midnight  Hazers  ;  or,  Turning  the  Tables 

on  His  Enemies. 

139  Dick  Daresome’s  Bold  Rescue  ;  or.  Saving  the  Academy  Girls. 

140  Dick  Daresome  and  the  Burglars ;  or,  Risking  His  Life  for  a 

Room-mate. 

141  Dick  Daresome  Missing:  or,  The  Academy  Girls  to  the  Rescue. 

142  Dick  Daresome’s  Fight  for  Honor ;  or,  Clearing  a  School  Sus¬ 

picion. 

143  Dick  Daresome’s  Quarrel  :  or,  Showing  Up  a  Coward. 

144  Dick  Daresome’s  Fatal  Error  ;  or,  Trapped  by  an  Envious  School¬ 

mate. 

145  Dick  Daresome’s  Ice  Victory  :  or.  Skating  a  Race  Against  Death. 

146  Dick  Daresome’s  Struggle  for  Leadership  ;  or.  Getting  Ahead  of 

His  Rivals. 

147  Dick  Daresome’s  “Flying  Gull”  ;  or.  Winning  the  Ice-Boat  Contest. 

148  Dick  Daresome  and  the  Village  Toughs ;  or.  A  Battle  Against 

Odds. 

149  Dick  Daresome’s  Hockey  League  ;  or.  Winning  Out  for  Merrivale. 

150  Dick  Daresome’s  Man  Hunt ;  or.  A  Ten-Mile  Chase  after  Robbers. 

151  Dick  Daresome’s  Dark  Days  ;  or,  Tricked  by  a  Boy’s  Deceit. 

152  Dick  Daresome’s  Wild  Toboggan  Ride  :  or,  Daring  Sport  on  the 

Mountain  Side. 
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